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THE WORLD CONFERENCE 
AT CLEVELAND 

IFFERENT persons attending the 

World Conference on International 
Justice, held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 7 
to 11, were of course impressed differently. 
All seemed to agree, however, that it was 
a marked contribution to better interna- 
tional relations. A score of representa- 
tives from as many different nations could 
not have spoken from a common platform, 
all aiming to promote friendship, without 
contributing materially to just that result. 
When over 13,000 people arose and ap- 
plauded the French and German Am- 
bassadors as they shook hands cordially, 
in the great public auditorium, at the first 
meeting of the Conference, Monday morn- 
ing, May 7, the note of the Conference had 
been struck. It was a friendly note. It 
was the note throughout the nine general 
assemblies. It was the note peculiarly 
appropriate for the men and women gath- 
ered from near and far, concerned to show 
their appreciation of the American Peace 
Society upon its one hundredth anniver- 
sary. 

There interesting absence 
throughout the speeches by foreign rep- 
resentatives of cant or insincerity. There 
was no buncombe or showy struggling for 
effects. The addresses were invariably in- 
forming, distinct contributions to a better 
international understanding. Reading 


was an 


these addresses, as the editor has had to do 
in preparing the material for the volume 











of proceedings, confirms this very distinct 
impression. 

Throughout the week the delegates— 
indeed, the people of Cleveland—realized 
that there was something going on of 
importance. The Mayor, the City Man. 
ager, distinguished members of the recep- 
tion committee, mounted and bicycle po- 
lice, met all the distinguished visitors at 
the city gates and escorted them with 
fitting ceremony to the headquarters of 
the Conference. The people of Cleveland 
know how to make of their city a gracious 
host. The city’s thoughtful courtesy 
throughout the Conference is already a 
treasured thing of memory. 

Since the Conference was projected, 
over a year ago, echoes of unfriendly criti- 
cism and of warnings that it could not 
be a success reached the officials from time 
to time. Some accused the promoters of 
the Conference of carrying on an anti- 
League of Nations propaganda, and this, 
strangely, in face of the fact that leading 
friends of the League—indeed, the head 
officials of the League—were invited to be 
present and to speak from the platform. 
It was said that differences among the 
peace societies made it impossible for 
them to get together. And yet, on Tues- 
day, May 8, its one-hundredth birthday, 
the American Peace Society was privi- 
leged to receive most gratifying dis- 
courses from the Secretary of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, the 
Church Peace Union, the World Peace 
Foundation—indeed, from the Society for 
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International Unity and Peace of far- 
away Netherlands. Many kindly greet- 
ings were received by mail and telegraph 
from many other peace groups of this 
country and abroad. One has but to read 
the reports of the five commissions, and 
of the Commission on the Co-ordination of 
Peace Efforts, to realize that men and 
women of good will, faced with the prob- 
lem of ascertaining the facts, can work 
with unity and effect. Because of the 
Cleveland Conference, there is a finer 
comraderie between the accredited peace 
workers of America and, we believe, of the 
world. 

The Cleveland Conference has brought 
to light new and important phases of the 
peace movement. There are members of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and of the American Legion 
earnestly concerned to promote a bet- 
ter international understanding. The 
World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations deserves the support of peace agen- 
cies. The same thing is true of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Red Cross, and there is the 
international work of the Kiwanis Inter- 
national, the Rotary International, of the 
International Federation of War Veterans, 
of international industry, of international 
justice, of international religion, of inter- 
national education, and of international 
social agencies. These are all matters af- 
fecting international relations; indeed, 
they are themselves international relations 
of a very definite sort. The Cleveland 
Conference brought them all together and 
revealed them in their mutual relations 
with each other. 

As a result of the Cleveland Confer- 
ence, it is clearer that what the world 
seems now, perhaps, most to need is a 
wider agreement upon the facts. All 


want peace; but peace, like happiness, is 
but the by-product of something else. To 
pursue happiness means usually to miss 
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it. Happiness is a happening. The same 
thing seems to be true of peace. To strive 
exclusively for peace will probably end in 
losing peace. Peace is a product of right, 
of just human relations. If we pursue 
with proper foresight and wisdom, justice 
between nations, then international peace 
will tend to follow as night the day. But, 
in order to advance just relations between 
nations, it is necessary first to agree upon 
the facts in those relations. Exact infor- 
mation, therefore, is a primary requisite. 
The distinct impression that men and 
women of all peoples must come more 
surely to a common meeting ground of 
facts, agree among themselves as to con- 
ditions as they actually are, was, perhaps, 
the most important outcome of the Cleve- 
land Conference. 


THINGS THAT PLEASE 


HE American Peace Society regrets 

its inability to thank each and every 
person who contributed to the success of 
the World Conference at Cleveland, or 
the many who have written or telegraphed 
their congratulations and kindly wishes. 
Here and now, however, it extends that 
thanks publicly. 

It is regretted, also, that space makes it 
impossible to print all these greetings. 
The following, however, will indicate 
somewhat not only the kindliness but the 
universality of the expressions. 

President Coolidge’s greetings are re- 
printed on the front cover of this mag- 
azine. 

In his address of Thursday, May 10, 
Mr. Timothy Smiddy, Ireland’s Minister 
to the United States, read a telegram from 
the President of the Irish Free State as 
follows: 

“Learn with pleasure you are participat- 
ing Conference International Justice, oc- 
casion centenary American Peace Society. 
Society and its long career has played im- 
portant part molding American opinion 
on international affairs, helping create 
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that love of peace and justice between 
nations which is guiding factor in policy 
American people. Peace is boon to great 
powers, but for small States, it is neces- 
sity. Whatever influence Saorstat may 
have in international affairs now or future 
will be addressed to promotion of inter- 
national peace.” 

Under date of April 25, Sir Austen 
Chamberlin, Great Britain’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, wrote to President Bur- 
ton: 


“Dear Mr. Burton: Your letter of 
March 29th renews my regret that the con- 
stant pressure of work, which is the lot 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, makes it impossible for me to 
attend your Centennial Celebration. 

“I can conceive of no more useful work 
than to strive in the interests of peace, 
and I am happy to think that the peoples 
of the United States and Great Britain 
are at one in the pursuit of this ideal. 
It is my earnest hope that as time passes 
there will develop between our two na- 
tions ever more fruitful co-operation in 
the cause which they both have so much 
at heart. 

“I hold with the great mass of my 
countrymen that a good understanding 
between the United States of America and 
the British Empire must always be a 
prime object of the friends of peace, and 
that the better we know one another the 
deeper we shall find our agreement to 
be. We each have our own interests to 
guard, our own duties to fulfill. Our con- 
tributions to civilization are different, but 
they are not discordant. In the great 
issues of international morality we stand 
for the same principles and in spite of all 
difficulties we shall know how to accord 
our policies. 

“Yours sincerely, 

“(Signed) AustEN CHAMBERLIN.” 

In his address at the Third General 
Assembly, May 7, His Excellency Paul 
Claudel, French Ambassador to the 
United States, began as follows: 


“Allow me first to read to you the fol- 
lowing message, just received from the 
Foreign Minister of France: 

“Will you express to the Hon. Theodore 
E. Burton, President of the American 
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Peace Society, and to its members my 
most sincere sympathy and admiration for 
the work accomplished by them and my 
heartfelt wishes for the success of their 
enterprise. France follows with great at- 
tention all the manifestations towards the 
establishment of permanent peace which 
are taking place in the world, and she is 
proud to work in close co-operation with 
the United States teday, as she did one 
hundred fifty years ago, for an achieve- 
ment of peace, liberty and good will among 
nations. 

“ARISTIDE BRIAND.” 


In his address, also of May 7%, His Ex- 
cellency Herr Von Prittwitz, Germany’s 
Ambassador to the United States, said: 


“Dr, Stresemann, German Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, regretted exceedingly to 
be unable to attend this meeting person- 
ally, but he has asked me to read to you 
a message as a sign of his interest in the 
proceedings of the meetings and his grati- 
tude for having been invited thereto. 

“T extend to the American Peace So- 
ciety, celebrating its Centennial Anniver- 
sary, my heartiest congratulations. The 
great idea of meeting the calamity of war 
by application of justice and law has long 
moved the best minds of the German 
people. Ever since the times of Immanuel 
Kant, whose famous treatise on ‘Eternal 
Peace’ opened new ways on this field of 
thought, our leaders in philosophy, polit- 
ical economy, and politics have not ceased 
to demand that in the relations between 
the people arbitrary force should be re- 
placed by the rule of law. As opposed to 
such endeavor the bloodshed of the last 
European war would seem to have proven 
definitely that humanity did not want 
peace. In truth, however, that great catas- 
trophe has, more than any other hap- 
pening, roused in the hearts of millions 
the yearning for justice. Death, misery, 
famine, and devastation have spoken in 
unambiguous terms; slowly, but irresist- 
ibly the doctrine of justice forged its way. 
To fight for this lofty power and to pave 
way for its victory through practical work, 
to which the American Peace Society has 
consecrated its activities, is the high aim. 
The American Peace Society may be as- 
sured that the German people welcome its 
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work with deep sympathy and with the 
cordial will of co-operation.” 


President Baron Adelwsard and Sec- 
retary Dr. Christian L. Lange cabled from 
Geneva, Switzerland, in behalf of the In- 
terparliamentary Union: 


“Cordial greetings centenary pioneer 
peace society; best wishes future develop- 
ment and service common cause.” 


Under date of May 7, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union, wrote as follows: 


“My Dear Mr. CALL: 


“His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Cuba is to present to the American Peace 
Society a resolution extending the con- 
gratulations of the Pan American Union. 
The administrative officials of the Pan 
American Union also desire to present 
their felicitations. The Assistant Director 
and the entire staff join with me in send- 
ing most sincere congratulations to the 
officers and members of the American 
Peace Society for the great service which 
they have rendered to the cause of in- 
ternational peace.” 


The resolution referred to by Dr. Rowe 
was presented by Cuba’s Ambassador to 
the United States at the Sixth General 
Assembly of the Conference, Wednesday, 
May 9. The resolution was as follows: 

“WueErEas the American Peace Society 
has completed one hundred years of use- 
ful existence; and 


“Wuereas during that period the So- 
ciety has contributed so much toward the 
development of international good will; 
be it 

“Resolved by the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union to extend to the 
officers and members of the American 
Peace Society their most sincere congratu- 
lations and to express the hope that the 
years to come will bring to the Society an 
ever-widening field of usefulness.” 


Dr. Gilbert Murray, distinguished Eng- 
lish man of letters and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the League of 
Nations Union, London, wrote under date 
of March 29, 1928: 
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“On behalf of a very young Society 
working for peace in England, I send 
respectful homage and warm congratula- 
tions to the oldest Peace Society in Amer- 
ica. You have existed since 1828 and have 
many of America’s most illustrious names 
on your roll. We have only existed since 
1917, but we are following in your foot- 
steps vigorously, with three-quarters of a 
million members and a list of officers 
which may be fairly compared with your 
own. 

“Your example is a guide to us in many 
ways and not least in that wise principle 
that ‘the rational way to disarmament is 
to begin by disarming politics.’ 

“With all good wishes to your cen- 
tenary and the conviction that if civilized 
human society is to continue war must 
forever cease, I remain, 

“Yours cordailly, 
“(Signed) Grtpert Murray.” 


Hon. J. Rafael Oreamuno, Costa Rica’s 
Minister to the United States, tel- 
graphed : 


“Heartiest wishes for the success of 
your important gathering.” 


A similar telegram was received from 
Hon. Enrique Olaya, Colombia’s Minister 
to the United States. 


Branco Adjemovitch, Chargé at Wash- 
ington of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, telegraphed May 7 to the 
Centennial Celebration Committee of the 
American Peace Society: 


“Tn sending my cordial congratulations 
to the .Centennial Celebration of the 
American Peace Society, I wish to convey 
to you my firm belief that the day is not 
far distant when the idea of peace for 
which your organization is so nobly striv- 
ing will be realized. Time has already 
shaken the foundations of the anachron- 
istic institution of war, and inheritance of 
past ages. The Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes aspires above all to 
peace, and all its efforts are directed to- 
ward that aim.” 


May 7 President Burton received the 
following self-explanatory telegram: 
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“T greatly regret my inability to join 
in the Centenary Celebration of the 
American Peace Society at Cleveland. 
My obligation, as President of Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to attend the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, assembling 
on the same dates in Washington, alone 
prevents me from being present in Cleve- 
land at this time. It would have been an 
especial privilege for me to have had an 
opportunity to describe the collaboration 
of business men in the International 
Chamber, which is devoted not only to 
developing an international spirit of co- 
operation, but at the same time, by elimi- 
nating the sources of friction, gradually 
to eliminate the economic causes of war. 
the business world wants peace. 
“ALBERTO PIRELLI.” 


His Excellency Giacomo de Martino, 
Italy’s Ambassador to the United States, 
wrote under date of May 3 to President 
Burton as follows: 


“I very deeply regret not to be able 
to attend the meetings of your society, 
but I wish to send to the American Peace 
Society and to you my greetings and my 
most cordial wishes. 

“Just a few days ago I have had the 
honor to sign, together with Secretary 
Kellogg, a treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Italy, enlarging the 
scope and the obligations of the old treaty 
of arbitration concluded between the two 
countries several years ago. The new 
treaty contains a declaration of principle 
which, if on one side refers technically 
to the relations between Italy and the 
United States, on the other side concerns 
directly the more general question of the 
maintenance of peace. I have signed this 
treaty and the declaration of principle 
which is contained in it with the deepest 
conviction and with the keenest satis- 
faction. I wish to add that the Italian 
Government has not hesitated one moment 
in giving me instructions to sign. The 
negotiations between the United States 
and Italy for the conclusion of the treaty 
have been of the simplest. The two gov- 
ernments were united in the determina- 
tion to reaffirm their adherence to the 
policy of submitting to impartial decision 
all judiciable controversies and to demon- 
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strate their condemnation of war as an 
instrument of national policy; therefore 
they had no difficulty in agreeing as to 
the text of the document. 

“Secretary Kellogg has in his admirable 
and clarifying speeches exposed what are 
the bases of the American policy of arbi- 
tration. I wish to tell you that this policy 
is fully understood by the Italian Govern- 
ment, which is framing its relations with 
foreign countries on the same basis. Italy 
is today at the lead in asserting among 
European countries the arbitration policy, 
and, in saying this, I refer not only to the 
number of arbitration treaties negotiated 
and concluded, but more specifically to 
their contents. 

“T am proud to state that we have given 
Europe, by the Italo-Swiss Treaty of 
1924, the example of an arbitration treaty 
between a great power and a small con- 
tiguous nation, a treaty of such a far- 
reaching scope and of such a general char- 
acter as never existed before. It is well 
known that we have steadfastly kept our 
way in the same direction. 

“Since it is with facts that governments 
prove their actual will to work for peace, 
I can rightly say that my country has re- 
peatedly, in these stormy times, proved 
to be animated by this purpose. 

“Will you, dear and honorable friend, 
present to the American Peace Society the 
expression cf my sentiments. I am as 
sorry not to be among you, as I am happy 
to be able on this occasion to realize how 
clear and strong is the affinity existing be- 
tween your work and the policy adopted 
by the Italian Government.” 


His Excellency Alejandro Padilla, 
Spain’s Ambassador to the United States, 
under date of May 5, wrote to Mr. Bur- 
ton: 


“My Dear AND HONORABLE FRIEND: 

“T was deeply sorry to have to write 
to Mr. Arthur Deerin Call that I had not 
been able to make arrangements for leav- 
ing Washington on any of the dates he 
proposed to me to attend and address the 
American Peace Society on the occasion 
of its Centennial, to which so kindly you 
asked me, but I want to express to you, 
in the name of my Government, the great 
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sympathy for your great institution, which 
for so long has been and it is a great 
pioneer of peace. 

“My country appreciates your work in 
all its value, inasmuch as the diplomatic 
activity of the Royal Spanish Govern- 
ment, which symbolizes the Spanish paci- 
fic aspirations, has been always perseve- 
rant having signed since 1923, without 
any reserve, eight arbitration treaties, and, 
besides this, the Spanish politic is identi- 
fied in its pacific aspirations with those of 
the League of Nations and of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 


Rotary International telegraphed May 
9: 


“Greetings from Rotary clubs forty-four 
countries, seeking to do their bit for uni- 
versal concord by developing friendship 
and understanding among business and 
professional men.” 


Miss Esther Everett Lape, writing for 
the American Foundation, maintaining 
the American Peace Award, wrote under 
date of April 27: 


“At the direction of our committee I 
am conveying to you with pleasure the 
committee’s congratulations on the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the American Peace 
Society. 

“We hope and believe that your confer- 
ence will have a wide effect in making 
clear the lines upon which progress to- 
ward international co-operation and the 
lessening of the danger of war may most 
widely proceed.” 


Dr. Albert W. Staub, American Direc- 
tor of the Near East College Association, 
wrote under date of May 4 as follows: 


“My Dear Dr. Catt: 

“I am exceedingly interested in the 
program which you have arranged in 
Cleveland during the present week. I 
hope that the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the American Peace 
Society will come up to your expectations. 
I realize how difficult it is to plan these 
things and wish I could have been more 
helpful to you. 

“One of our field representatives, Dr. 
Andrew M. Brodie, will be in Cleveland 
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next Sunday. I told him to get in touch 
with you. I am sorry that our organiza- 
tion was not officially represented at the 
conference. It would have been fine if 
President Bayard Dodge could have at- 
tended. He is in the Far West, but will 
be in Cleveland on the 16th of May. 
“With kind personal regards.” 


The Commission on World Peace of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church wrote to 
President Burton under date of May 8: 


“Dear Sir: The Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
called to meet in Kansas City, Missouri, 
May 7%, 1928, desires to express its con- 
gratulations to the American Peace So- 
ciety upon its accomplishments during the 
century of its existence, especially upon 
the comprehensive program which is at 
present being carried out in Cleveland. 

“More and more we are coming, as 
Christians, to declare that war—the most 
colossal calamity and scourge of modern 
life—is not inevitable, and that its con- 
tinuance will prove suicidal to civiliza- 
tion. 

“Tt is our desire to co-operate with your 
Society in every possible way in the at- 
tempt to lead the mind of our nation into 
the path that leads towards universal 
world peace. 

“We take pleasure in transmitting this 
message of good wishes to you through the 
Chairman of our Commission, Bishop Wil- 
liam F. McDowell, of Washington, D. C.” 


The following self-explanatory com- 
munication was received in Cleveland dur- 
ing the Conference: 


“The National Committee on _ the 
Churches and World Peace, through its 
Executive Committee sends good-will 
greetings to the American Peace Society 
on the occasion of its Centennial Celebra- 
tion. The National Study Conference on 
the Churches and World Peace, which con- 
vened in Washington, D. C., December 
1-3, 1925, was representative of some 
thirty communions. The message adopted 
at that time has been distributed among 
thousands of church members throughout 
the country. That declaration, regarded 
by many as constituting the peace plat- 
form of the churches, affirms that ‘war is 
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the most colossal calamity and scourge of 
modern life.’ ‘We are deter- 
mined to outlaw the whole war system 
; the war spirit and war feel- 
ings must be banished and war prepara- 
tions abandoned.’ . . . It was further 
stated that ‘the Church should teach pa- 
triotic support of the state, but should 
never become the agent of the government 
in any activity alien to the spirit of 
Christ.’ 

“The program of peace education as 
launched at this conference has gone 
steadily forward. The churches are per- 
suaded that ‘the achievement of permanent 
world peace is dependent upon the develop- 
ment in children and youth, through edu- 
cation, of convictions concerning the 
fatherhood of God, the spirit and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ, the unity of the 
human family, and the principles of jus- 
tice, and upon the establishment of atti- 
tudes of mutual respect and reliance upon 
reason rather than force.’ 

“The American Peace Society during 
the past 100 years has played a conspicu- 
ous part in promoting the ideals of world 
justice and peace, ideals to which the 
churches are irrevocably committed and 
for the practical establishment of which 
their peace education program is directed. 

“We rejoice with the American Peace 
Society in its past and express the hope 
that its future may be characterized by 
that prophetic devotion to the peace ideals 
that so completely possessed the far-seeing 
men who laid the foundation of the So- 
ciety just 100 years ago.” 


The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America wrote under date of 
April 30: 


“The Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America extends its congratulatory 
felicitations to the American Peace So- 
ciety on the occasion of its Centennial 
Celebration. The American Peace Society, 
in holding up before its members and 
friends the ideals of ‘a governed world’ 
based on law and order, has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the movement for in- 
ternational understanding and good-will. 

“We are particularly glad to note that 
a subconference on religion and peace is 
to be held in connection with the Cen- 
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tennial Conference which convenes in 
Cleveland May 7-11. The churches are 
convinced that mental and spiritual dis- 
armament must precede a substantial 
cutting down of armies and navies. Many 
of the church bodies of our own and other 
countries are now committed to a policy 
of peace education, believing that in this 
way the peace of the world will be pro- 
moted. We are living in an hour when 
the thought of a warless world is gripping 
the imagination of the peoples of the 
earth. It is most opportune that this 
Centennial Celebration occurs just at the 
time when proposals are being considered 
by the great powers for the renunciation 
of war as an instrument of policy. The 
Administrative Committee, cognizant of 
this ever-deepening interest among all 
classes of people in the problem of peace, 
expresses the hope that the American 
Peace Society may during the next one 
hundred years of its history witness the 
achievement of the purposes for which it 
was created.” 


MR. NELSON’S ADDRESS 


EPRESENTATIVE NELSON, of 
Maine, obtained the floor in the 
House of Representatives Thursday, May 
10. The Congressional Record of that 
date reported his address as follows: 


“Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, the thoughts of lovers of peace the 
world over are turned this morning to the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, where there is 
now in session a World Conference on 
International Justice, attended by some 
of the outstanding world statesmen of 
the present day, and promising much for 
the promotion of a better understanding 
among nations. This conference has been 
arranged as a part of the contennial an- 
niversary celebration of the American 
Peace Society, founded on May 8, 1828, 
by William Ladd, of Minot, Maine. This 
Peace Society, the first of its kind in the 
United States—patriotic in the truest 
sense, standing always for adequate na- 
tional defense, yet seeking always world 
peace through reason and justice—has 
been now for 100 years one of the world’s 
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greatest forces for right thinking along 
international lines, and to this Society 
humanity owes a very generous debt of 
gratitude. 

“The President of this Society today 
is our distinguished colleague, the Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, whose 
eloquent utterances on the floor of this 
House in behalf of world tolerance, world 
understanding, world sympathy, and world 
justice have repeatedly won our love, chal- 
lenged our admiration, and compelled our 
respect. (Applause.) May God spare this 
man of magnanimity and vision for many 
years of useful service. (Applause.) We 
need such men as he in this House; for 
long ago it was written, ‘Where there is 
no vision the people perish.’ 

“This day commemorates not only the 
hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the American Peace Society, but it com- 
memorates also the birth, 150 years ago 
today, of William Ladd, the founder of 
that Society. And because this man 


spent the greater part of his useful life 
on one of the thousand beautiful hill- 
sides of my native State, in the little vil- 


lage of Minot; because he also was a man 
of vision, and there dreamed the golden 
dream of world peace, and there wrought 
the labors that won for him the title 
which still graces his name, “The apostle 
of peace’; because the people of my State 
honor his memory, as it is honored by the 
World in Cleveland today, and because 
the problem that he sought to solve is the 
greatest problem that challenges the effort 
of the Christian world today, I crave your 
brief indulgences this morning, that I may 
say just a word as to the life and labors 
of this man. 

“William Ladd was a simple toiler on 
a Maine farm, but he was a great man. 
He was great because he contributed 
largely to the ideals of mankind and be- 
cause he gave to the service of those ideals 
all that he had. I may not review here 
the story of his earlier life. Suffice to say 
that he was 41 years of age when he 
received from the Rev. Jesse Appleton, 
president of Bowdoin College, then on his 
deathbed, the inspiration and urge to 
world-peace work. The remainder of his 
life, some 33 years, were devoted unceas- 
ingly to this cause. In it he spared neither 
his health nor his fortune. Then years 
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later he gathered together the various 
peace societies of the United States into 
one great organization, the American 
Peace Society, the hundredth anniversary 
of which is now being celebrated. 

“In thought William Ladd was far in 
advance of his time. As early as 1831 
he conceived the idea of an international 
congress and a high court of nations. In 
his writings and in his speeches he simply 
sought to extend the principles of the 
American Constitution and our Supreme 
Court so that they might apply to nations 
as well as to States. His entire physical 
strength was spent in advancing these ideas 
in the press and from the lecture platform 
and the pulpit. In the last years of his 
life, health failing him, unable to stand, 
he often addressed large audiences from 
his knees. On his return home from one 
of these speaking trips, exhausted, he died, 
and on his tomb are inscribed these words: 


Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God. 


It was one hundred years ago that this 
man lived and worked and gave his life in 
the service of a great ideal, inspired by 
the vision of a better world, in which rea- 
son and justice should be substituted for 
violence in the affairs of nations. His was 
a voice crying in the wilderness. To the 
then world at large Ladd was simply a 
dreamer of pious dreams, a visionary, an 
idealist seeking Utopia. William Ladd 
may have been a dreamer, but he was more 
than a dreamer. His was a vision that 
pierced the future, a faith founded on 
the teachings of the Man of Galilee, and 
his a courage and a determination that 
enabled him to play a man’s part in mak- 
ing his vision a thing of reality and sub- 
stance. 


He who has a vision 
Sees more than you and I; 

He who dreams the golden dream 
Lives fourfold thereby; 

Time may laugh, worlds may scoff, 

And hosts assail his thought, 

But the visionary came ere the 

wrought. 

Ere the tower bestrode the dome, 
Ere the dome the arch, 

He, the dreamer of the dream, 
Saw the vision march. 


builder 
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“The vision that William Ladd saw a 
century ago is slowly but surely coming to 
fulfillment. The idea which he gave to 
the world still lives, and grows greater 
and more sublime, as men of the present 
day seek peace under his benign and simple 
doctrine. Outlawry of war may no longer 
be classed as the pathetic fancy of the im- 
practical idealist. War is being outlawed 
today, and the area of its banishment is 
continually widening. Year by year the 
specter of war is passing more and more 
into the background, and the day draws 
near when the great conflicts of the world 
shall be, not those of nation against na- 
tion, but those of all the peoples of the 
earth combined against ignorance, poverty, 
disease, and crime—the four great enemies 
of mankind. The task to which William 
Ladd set his hand a century ago is ours 
today, and no longer impossible of ac- 
complishment. 

“Thomas Nelson Page, who has the 
power at times to clothe truth in the gar- 
ments of imagination, once said : 


God, with His mighty wind, has shaken 
his hand over the river, and men are begin- 
ning to go dry-shod on the places where once 
there was no passage. 


“Nineteen centuries failed to give us an 
international Christianity, an interna- 
tional desire and effort for world peace. 
We would not listen to the still, small 
voice of conscience ; so God spoke to us out 
of the whirlwind of war. Out of that war, 
refined by its fires, has come a new world 
conscience, a world desire for peace, a 
world consecration to the obligations of 
our present-day civilization. God has, in- 
deed, shaken His hand over the river, and 
we may, if we will, if we have the faith 
and the vision and the courage, walk dry- 
shod on the places where once there was 
no passage. (Prolonged applause.) 


Congressman Nelson of Maine uttered 
in these words the sentiments of his State. 
That State will celebrate the memory of 
William Ladd and in that spirit in the 
month of July, a time when the glories 
of Maine are at their height. 
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“THE SECOND ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS” 


OTHING pleases us more than to 

find others saying about us the 
things a kind of modesty restrains us 
from saying ourselves. The Society’s hun- 
dredth anniversary has been noted with 
great kindness throughout a wide section 
of the American press. It pleases us just 
now to reprint from the Christian Science 
Monitor of May 15 an editorial which 
says: 


“The American Peace Society is just 
now celebrating its one hundred years of 
history. It is most opportune that the 
convening of this Society’s World Con- 
ference on International Justice in Cleve- 
land should have come just when Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s proposal for the multilateral 
outlawry of war pact is receiving the seri- 
ous consideration of the responsible heads 
of the great powers. It is hardly likely 
that William Ladd and David Low Dodge, 
co-founders of the American Peace So- 
ciety, despite their heroic optimism in the 
ultimate achievement of world justice and 
peace, believed that within 100 years Sec- 
retaries of State and Foreign Ministers 
would be declaring ‘in the names of their 
respective peoples that they condemn re- 
course to war for the solution of interna- 
tional controversies and renounce it as an 
instrument of national policy in their re- 
lations with one another.’ 

“Yet it is under just such auspicious 
circumstances that this Society has met 
in Cleveland to celebrate the past and to 
lay its plans for the future. 

“War has fallen under the universal 
condemnation of mankind. The records 
of the American Peace Society clearly 
show that the major objective set before 
that organization in its earlier years was 
the task of putting war on the defensive. 
That task has been accomplished. Those 
who still proudly defend the war system 
are few in number. Everywhere it is 
recognized that, if civilization is to endure, 
honor and mutual respect must be en- 
shrined in men’s hearts and law must take 
the place of force in the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. 
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“Clearly, the task that immediately lies 
before the peace organizations in the 
United States and elsewhere is intelli- 
gently and effectively to mobilize this anti- 
war sentiment into policies of public pro- 
cedure. One of the American Peace So- 
ciety’s commissions, meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the Cleveland Centennial Con- 
ference, is discussing the possibility of co- 
ordinating all efforts for peace. There is 
a vital need for such co-ordination. The 
time has come when the peace movement 
in every nation and around the world 
can be moved forward in a most promising 
manner provided the leadership is avail- 
able. 

“The American Peace Society, as it 
stands on the threshold of its second 100 
years, may well dedicate itself to the 
responsibility of translating the peace ideal 
of humanity into the practices of nations.” 


AMERICAN CAPITAL ABROAD 


MERICAN investors are lending an- 

nually abroad approximately one 
billion dollars. This fact is arousing a 
degree of nervousness in certain quarters. 
Some people are asking whether this is 
going to mean peace or war. 

Our own view is that the answer to this 
inquiry depends upon two things, namely, 
fairness and honesty. A good business 
transaction must benefit both parties. 
That is true of a deal involving a cent, a 
dollar, or twelve billion dollars, the 
amount of our present investments in for- 
eign fields. 

There is no doubt that our tremendous 
loans abroad may at any time bear heavily 
upon our government’s resources, for it is 
our government’s duty to protect the 
rights of its citizens abroad. 

It appears that approximately 50 per 
cent of all American capital loaned abroad 
is for business stabilization. Americans 
have bought bonds and stocks in foreign 
banks, loaned them money, strengthened 
their export credit, and helped agricultu- 
ral mortgage banks. Our capital is going 
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into investment companies abroad and 
into a variety of private institutions. It 
appears that our American investors have 
neither voting nor managerial rights—a 
fact which is not true of English invest- 
ments abroad. When it is recalled that 
American capital has gone into the finan- 
cial institutions of at least twenty different 
foreign countries, this situation is of more 
than passing interest. 

Our belief is that foreigners are no less 
appreciative than we. They welcome our 
loans to their financial institutions. They 
know that American capital has helped to- 
ward the stabilization of their currencies, 
American banks having granted large 
stabilization credits in Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, England, Germany, Italy, Po- 
land, Peru, Switzerland. Informed men 
in all these countries know that American 
capital has greatly aided them in re- 
establishing their post-war financial struc- 
ture. In the ordinary processes of busi- 
ness, these facts should promote friendship 
and good will. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


a Interparliamentary Union, the 
twenty-fifth conference of which is 
called to meet in the Richstag, Berlin, 
Germany, August 23 to 28 next, has the 
approval of the United States Govern- 
ment. The American group of that or- 
ganization deserves the support of the 
Congress. 

The United States Government sup- 
ports the Interparliamentary Union, with 
headquarters in Geneva, with an appro- 
priation of $6,000 annually. Since its 
organization, in 1889, members of the 
Congress of the United States have at- 
tended nearly every conference. In 1904 
the Congress appropriated $50,000 for the 
entertainment of the conference of the 
Union in the city of St. Louis, and again 
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$50,000 for the twenty-third conference 
of the Union in the city of Washington, 
at which conference forty-one parliaments 
were represented. 

Practically every group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is provided for by 
a grant included in the State budget for 
the expenses of the Union, and many 
of the groups are supported directly by 
government appropriations. This is true 
of the Scandinavian group, including 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 
The Esthonian group provides for the 
traveling expenses of its delegates. The 
same thing is true of the German group. 
Special contributions toward the travel- 
ing expenses of the delegates are received 
by the Bulgarian, Hungarian, Italian, 
Polish, Rumanian, Yugoslav, and Czecho- 
slovak groups. France appropriates a 
generous sum for the support of the 
French group. Indeed, some of the 
groups are officially constituted by their 
parliaments and the expenses of their 
delegates automatically paid, as in the 
case of Egypt, Japan, and a number of 
South and Central American groups. It 
may now be regarded as the exception 
for members of the Union not to receive 
contributions toward their traveling ex- 
penses. 

The United States Congress will not 
wish the American group to occupy @ 
lower place than that given by other par- 
liaments to their respective groups. It 
should be no longer necessary for a body 
like the American group of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union to depend for its sus- 
tenance upon charity. The group has 
passed the experimental stage, having been 
in existence for twenty-four years. The 
Congress should add to it the dignity and 
influence which would naturally go with 
government support. There are leading 
men both in the House and the Senate, 
some of whom are unable to pay their 
expenses as delegates to a conference in 
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Europe, who ought not for that reason to 
be debarred from representing abroad the 
best in our parliamentary life. The 
American group of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union should be abreast of all other 
groups in that important body. 

There is a tendency to multiply inter- 
parliamentary organizations, but the In- 
terparliamentary Union, oldest in its 
field, need not be embarrassed by this ten- 
dency. We do not refer to those regional 
interparliamentary union bodies such as 
the union made up of parliamentarians 


of Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden—an organization which has 
existed for more than twenty years. This 


Scandinavian group has been one of the 
strongest supporters of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, of which it is a con- 
stituent part. A similar group is in 
process of formation in central and south- 
western Europe. 

But there are international parliamen- 
tary organizations independent of the 
Interparliamentary Union. In 1913 the 
“International Parliamentary Commer- 
cial Conference” was founded, with a cen- 
tral office in Brussels. We understand 
that this organization has a number of 
nonparliamentary members. It appears 
that it is holding annual conferences and 
addressing itself to questions outside the 
commercial field, such as emigration and 
immigration, at its session last year, in 
Rio de Janeiro. It has been suggested 
that there should be an agricultural inter- 
parliamentary union. In our judgment 
these efforts should be co-ordinated in the 
Interparliamentary Union and not per- 
mitted to divide the attention and sup- 
port of parliamentary bodies. Division 


of labor must not ignore the importance 
of a common inspiration and the co-ordi- 
nation of efforts. Parliamentary bodies 
need to beware lest they find themselves 
overlapping, competing, and wasting their 
labors. 
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The Interparliamentary Union is suffi- 
ciently elastic to provide for unlimited 
areas of effort within its jurisdiction. 
We have no fears that parliamentary 
bodies will ignore this simple fact. The 
time is at hand when we may expect the 
Interparliamentary Union to be divided 
into sections, each to deal with a special 
question as the need may arise. The 
feasibility of this is apparent when one 
recalls the six commissions already operat- 
ing within the Interparliamentary Union. 


HE General Secretary of the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ of 
America announces that the Council is 
endeavoring to seek information as to the 
amount of church co-operation that is 
being conducted through interdenomina- 
tional ministers’ organizations. This is a 
worthy undertaking. 


“Every minister who reads this para- 
graph, who is a member of an interde- 
nominational ministers’ organization, is 
requested to send to Secretary John Mil- 
ton Moore, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City, the names and addresses of 
the president and secretary of the organi- 
zation, with a brief statement of the inter- 
church activities in which it engages.” 


HAT leading Rumanian and Polish 

statesmen have recently been in Rome 
to interview Signor Mussolini has given 
rise to a suspicion that all is not well with 
the Little Entente. It does not seem that 
the suspicion can be warranted. M. 
Titulescu, Rumania’s Foreign Minister, 
and M. Duca, a former Foreign Minister 
and a present Minister of the Interior, 
have both reasonably pointed out the un- 
reasonableness of expecting them to throw 
away the guarantees of existing treaties. 
M. Zaleski, Poland’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, has said openly that his visit to 
Rome contemplated no change in Poland’s 
political relations with the Little Entente. 
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HE American Peace Society on its 
hundredth anniversary would pay its 
respects to Jean Henri Dunant, founder 
of the Red Cross, born May 8, 1828, the 
same day that marked the birth of the 
American Peace Society. Dunant was 
born in Geneva. At the age of thirty-one, 
traveling as a tourist in Lombardi, he saw 
in 1859 the horrors of the battlefield of 
Solferino, of which he wrote: “It was 
there that I was moved to compassion, 
to horror, to pity, and that I was able to 
be the ‘Samaritan of Solferino,’ as they 
wished to call me. It was at Castiglione 
that I endeavored to make myself useful, 
even as I tell it in my book, Un Souvenir 
de Solferino. I have seen the horrible 
sights after a battle and I have repro- 
duced faithfully that which I have seen.” 

This marked the beginning of his labors 
in behalf of a treaty for the improvement 
of the state of the military wounded in 
arms in a campaign, a treaty which was 
signed by twelve nations, August 22, 
1864. Due to the initiative of this man, 
the Red Cross has come to mean, in the 
minds of men and women everywhere, the 
spirit of succor to those in distress. 


LEASURES incident to our hun- 

dredth anniversary are not wholly 
unlike Nadaud’s regrets at having failed 
to see Carcassonne, when he said: “Bliss 
unalloyed there is for none.” A cynical 
young gentleman recently out of college 
writes : 


“T am glad the net results of the Con- 
ference seem to be a gain. I think nations 
will go on having wars forever ; but if they 
can be made to happen at more distant 
intervals, perhaps it’s a good thing. The 
peace people fight among themselves. No 
one can agree as to how to stop wars. 
Since there can be no common under- 
standing, I don’t see how wars are ever 
going to stop. No one knows the 


whole truth, Until the whole truth is 
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known, there cannot be perfection. There- 
fore, I think that perfection will never be 
reached, and there will always be fighting 
and disputes and hard feelings. . . . 
I don’t like the kind of paper in the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE any better than I did be- 
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fore. It reminds me of a very aristocratic 
and well-bred person who is in straight- 
ened circumstances and trying to keep up 
appearances, but the poverty is plainly to 
be seen. I like the other kind of paper 
much better.” 
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KELLOGG PEACE PROPOSAL 


HE negotiations between our State 

Department and the Government of 
France concerning the conclusion of a 
pact for the outlawry of war entered upon 
a new phase when on April 13 the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in London handed to the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a note regarding these negoti- 
ations, to which was appended the text of 
a draft for a proposed multilateral treaty. 
Identic notes were sent to the governments 
of Germany, Italy, and Japan, while a 
copy of the note was sent to the govern- 
ment of France. Through this move the 
Franco-American negotiations for a bi- 
lateral pact were carried into a much 
wider sphere, involving a multilateral 
pact. Nine days after the delivery of the 
American notes, the French Government 
sent to the same powers its own draft for a 
multilateral pact, which differs somewhat 
from the American draft. The reader 
will find the text of the two drafts in the 
International Documents Section of the 
last issue of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 


Principal Features of the American Proposal 


The American note begins by referring 
to the series of notes exchanged between 
the United States and France on the pro- 
posal, and recalls that the French Govern- 
ment pointed out “certain considerations” 
which, in a multilateral treaty, must be 
borne in mind by the Powers which are 
members of the League of Nations, parties 
to the treaties of Locarno, and parties to 
other treaties guaranteeing neutrality. 
The United States, the note says, “has not 
conceded that such considerations necessi- 


tate any modifications of its proposal for 
a multilateral treaty, and is of the opinion 
that every nation in the world can, with a 
proper regard for its own interests, as well 
as for the interests of the entire family of 
nations, join in such a treaty.” The Gov- 
ernment of the United States believes, 
moreover, that the “execution by France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
the United States of a treaty solemnly re- 
nouncing war in favor of the pacific settle- 
ment of international controversies would 
have tremendous moral effect and ulti- 
mately lead to the adherence of all the 
other countries of the world.” 

In the view of the United States Gov- 
ernment the discussions have reached a 
point where it seems essential, if ultimate 
success is to be attained, that the British, 
German, Italian, and Japanese govern- 
ments should have an opportunity to de- 
cide to what extent, if any, its existing 
commitments constitute a bar to its par- 
ticipation “in an unqualified renunciation 
of war.” The note states that complete 
agreement has been reached with the 
French Government in regard to the pro- 
cedure to be followed. 

The draft for the suggested treaty con- 
sists of a preamble and three articles. In 
Article I the high contracting parties con- 
demn “recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies and renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another.” In Ar- 
ticle II they agree that “the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they 
may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific 
means.” 








Character of the French Proposal 


The French proposal, embodied in an 
alternate draft for the proposed treaty, 
sent to Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan on April 22, differs from the Amer- 
ican in that it incorporates the four reser- 
vations which figured so prominently in 
the Briand notes to Mr. Kellogg. In con- 
nection with this proposal, the French 
press tried to dispel the impression which 
seemed quite definite immediately after 
the presentation of the American proposal, 
that the French Government was annoyed 
at what it seemed to regard as the “pre- 
cipitancy” with which Mr. Kellogg ap- 
peared to act or at his apparent disregard 
of the French reservations. The semi- 
official Temps said in a leading article: 


It would be a mistake to regard the 
awaited French statement and draft treaty 
as in any way a direct or indirect reaction 
against the American initiative. The 
United States, in communicating the corre- 
spondence which had passed between it and 
the French Government to the other Powers 
concerned, accompanied it with a note and 
a draft which form a supplementary docu- 
ment explaining the American point of view. 
France will in her turn add to the dossier a 
further note and draft putting forward her 
point of view. It would be a great mistake 
to see in the communication of these two 
drafts a conflict over the fundamental issue, 
or over the principles upon which the pact 
should be based. 


There has been nothing to show, the 
Temps continued, that the French and 
American conceptions cannot be recon- 
ciled “once the values of the terms em- 
ployed have been sincerely examined.” 

Mr. Kellogg’s proposed treaty is not, the 
Temps considers, a formula ne varietur, 
but merely a basis for discussion ; he does 
not dismiss the four French reservations, 
but merely omits them as unnecessary ac- 
cording to his own view that the American 
proposal is not incompatible with obliga- 
tions under the League of Nations Cove- 
nant. The final text, the newspaper said, 
must depend upon a consideration of the 
views of all the Powers as to their inter- 
national obligations: this may be a long 
business, but, given the necessary spirit of 
conciliation, not impossible of achieve- 
ment. 
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Reactions in Germany 


Germany was the first of the Powers to 
which the American note was addressed 
to make an official reply to it. On April 
30 the German Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs sent to the American Ambassador in 
Berlin a note on the subject, the text of 
which the reader will find in the Inter. 
national Documents Section of this issue 
of the ADvocaTE oF PEACE. 

In its reply, the German Government 
welcomes the opening of negotiations for 
a peace pact, the basic ideas of which, it 
declares, are in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of German policy. So far as Ger- 
many is concerned, the League Covenant 
and the Locarno Treaty, or Rhine Pact, 
have a bearing on the proposed pact, but 
in the opinion of the German Government 
these contain no obligations that conflict 
with the obligations implied in the pro- 
posed peace pact, which would, in fact, 
strengthen the basic ideas of the Covenant 
and Locarno. 

After noting that in its view the sover- 
eign right of self-defense is not affected by 
the proposed treaty, and that there is no 
need to express in the text of the treaty the 
self-evident truth that violation of the 
pact by any of its signatories automati- 
cally frees the other signatories from their 
obligations to the peace-breaking State, 
the German Government declares its readi- 
ness to conclude such a pact as is proposed 
by the United States and to engage in the 
necessary negotiations with the Powers. 
It anticipates from the conclusion of the 
treaty a stimulus to the work for general 
disarmament and the elaboration of peace- 
ful means for settling international dis- 
putes. 

The comments in the German press 
have clearly expressed the fundamental 
hostility of the Germans to the French 
draft, emphasizing the view that the 
treaties which France specially desires to 
safeguard are those directed against 
Germany. 


The English attitude is set forth in the 
British note which appears in this num- 
ber as an international document. 
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THE BRITISH BUDGET 


N APRIL 24, Mr. Winston Churchill, 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
introduced in the House of Commons his 
fourth annual budget. The budget speech 
had been awaited with a great deal of 
interest, since it was known that Mr. 
Churchill intended to go far beyond the 
mere presentation of the statistics of reve- 
nues and expenditures, and launch into 
the field of far-reaching financial reforms. 
Three such reforms were announced by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, one in 
the field of monetary policy, one in that 
of the management of the national debt, 
and one in that of “rating,” or local tax- 


ation. 
Main Provisions of the Budget 


Mr. Churchill’s estimate showed a fully 
balanced budget for the financial year 
from April 1, 1928, to March 31, 1929. 
His final account stood as follows: 


DD cxccndseduantocoaasenad £761,083,000 
PID dv d0.cccsscescceenese 746,581,000 
PD Sccineeweneemawws £14,502,000 


The closed accounts for the preceding 
financial year showed a surplus of £4,239,- 
000 and the estimate for the current year 
is based on the actual results of the pre- 
ceding one. 

Following are the main provisions of 
the new budget : 


Debt Charge.—To establish a fixed debt 
charge for interest for all the services of the 
debt and for the sinking fund, at £355,- 
000,000 a year, which will extinguish the 
entire debt, internal and external, in 50 years. 

Note Issuwes—Amalgamation of the cur- 
rency notes with the Bank of England note 
issue in the present financial year. 

Relief to Industry.—Three-quarters of the 
rates on productive industry to be remitted, 
beginning with the rate payment of October, 
1929. Farm lands and buildings, after the 
rate payment of April to June, 1929, to be 
completely and permanently relieved of all 
rates; the farmer continuing to pay on his 
residence. Rating relief to the railways 
amounting to not less than £4,000,000 a year, 
to be concentrated on heavy traffic, the esti- 
mated reduction being about 8 per cent 
thereon. 
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Imported Oils.——A duty of 4d. per gallon 
from today on imported hydro-carbon oils. 


A rebate in respect of heavy oils. Tax in 
effect payable only on light oils such as 
petrol, benzol, kerosene, white spirit, and tur- 
pentine. 

Motor Vehicles.—Reduction of license du- 
ties on hackney and commercial motor ve- 
hicles of certain capacities and weights; a 
rebate of 20 per cent for the larger vehicles 
in both classes fitted entirely with pneumatic 
tires. 

Other New Duties.—A duty of 6d. each on 
imported mechanical lighters. A duty on 
imported buttons at the rate of 33% per cent 
ad valorem, with a preferential rebate of 
one-third for Empire goods. Excise duty on 
British wine raised from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per 
gallon. 

Cheaper Sugar.—Reduction in the duties 
on imported raw sugar, representing a drop 
of one farthing per pound in the retail price 
of sugar. 

Tax Relief for Children.—To increase the 
relief in respect of children from the tax on 
£36 for the first child and £27 for each sub- 
sequent child, to the tax on £60 for the first 
child and £50 for each subsequent child. 


A “Producers’” Budget and its Reception 


The budget is definitely directed toward 
the relief of industry, and has been gen- 
erally calied a “producers’” budget. It 
had, on the whole, a good reception both 
in Parliament and in the country gen- 
erally, although there was one feature in 
it which caused almost unanimous con- 
demnation and was quickly amended by 
the Chancellor himseif. This was the tax 
on kerosene. As a result of the imposi- 
tion of a new duty of 4d. a gallon on the 
lighter oils, the price of gasoline and kero- 
sene immediately went up 4%d. There 
was a good deal of dissatisfaction with 
the increased cost of gasoline, but it was 
the rise in the price of kerosene, which 
is a household article of very wide con- 
sumption, that aroused a veritable storm 
of protest. The duty on kerosene was 
nicknamed “a tax without a friend,” and 
the Chancellor himself turned his back 
on it by removing it. The only other 
important change made during the dis- 
cussion of the budget in Parliament was 
the reduction by one-half of the fixed 
duty on mechanical lighters. 
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The introduction of the new taxes was 
for the purpose of providing the Treasury 
with an operating fund for the reform of 
local taxation which was announced in 
the budget. This reform, together with 
the lowering of duty on raw sugar and the 
increase of duty on imported liquid fuel 
without a corresponding excise duty on 
domestically produced fuel, are designed 
as measures of assistance to British in- 
dustry. 


Reform of Local Taxation 


The system of local taxation or “rating” 
which now exists in Great Britain dates 
back to the sixteenth century, and it has 
long been realized that it effects on mod- 
ern industry have been disastrous. In 
his budget speech Mr. Churchill showed 
how heavy industry was particularly af- 
fected by the “rates.” He pointed to the 
coal industry, as an example, in which 
most of the enterprises are now losing 
money, yet paying millions in rates. The 
more undertakings that succumbed, the 
harder the pressure on the survivors. 
The rates expelled industries from dis- 
tricts otherwise best adapted to their 
needs, leaving behind a sediment of 
misery and bankruptcy. 

Mr. Churchill’s scheme involves a more 
or less thorough reorganization of the 
whole rating system, through the intro- 
duction of larger administrative areas 
and other changes. Moreover, he pro- 
poses to remit three-quarters of the rates 
on productive industry, to relieve farm 
lands and buildings of all rates, and to 
lighten the burden on the railways. 

These remissions of rates will result, 
of course, in a diminution of income for 
local authorities. Mr. Churchill pro- 
poses to remedy this by increasing the 
contributions to local expenditures from 
the general budget. This is the reason for 
the imposition of new taxes and duties, 
the yield from which, Mr. Churchill 
believes, will give the government suf- 
ficient revenue to make up the loss of 
income suffered by local authorities, at 
the same time affording relief to industry. 

The measures proposed are not, how- 
ever, to come into force immediately. 
Their application is delayed until October, 
1929. 
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Debt Charge and Monetary Policy 


Mr. Churchill’s proposal with regard to 
the management of the national debt con- 
sists of a plan to set aside every year a 
fixed sum for interest and sinking fund. 
The figure he announced is 355 million 
pounds, which he maintains will extin- 
guish the whole national debt in fifty 
years. 

This was the system of handling the 
national debt before the war, though since 
the war a different method was followed. 
Under the law of 1923, a definite sum was 
set aside every year as a sinking fund 
for the repayment of the debt, and this 
sum was fixed, from 1925 on, at 50 mil- 
lion pounds a year. In addition, all 
budgetary surpluses have been applied 
to the repayment of the debt. Thus the 
expenditure for the debt varied from 
year to year. 

Mr. Churchill’s proposal for the return 
to the pre-war system of a fixed annual 
charge has been criticized not so much on 
the ground of its being poor finance, as 
on that of the probable inadequacy of 
the figure announced. For the last two 
years, the government’s expenditures on 
account of the debt (interest and sinking 
fund) have been about 378 million 
pounds. If Mr. Churchill’s fixed charge 
is to yield at least as much money for 
the repayment of the debt as was obtained 
during the last two years, it will be nec- 
essary to reduce very considerably the 
interest payments on the debt. 

In the domain of monetary policy, Mr. 
Churchill announced the long-expected 
amalgamation of the Treasury and the 
Bank of England note issues, and the 
restoration to the Bank of its pre-war 
role as the sole source of paper currency. 
During the war, the Treasury issued paper 
money, as well as the Bank. Now the 
Teasury gives up its privilege in this re- 
spect. At the same time the Bank, 
through changes in its charter, acquires 
facilities for a more elastic credit system 
than before the war, which has long been 
demanded by British industry and trade. 
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BRITISH ULTIMATUM 
TO EGYPT 


NOTHER controversy between the 
A British and the Egyptian govern- 
ments has just come to a head and been 
settled, at least for the time being. It 
involved the dispatching by the British 
High Commissioner in Egypt of a stern 
three-day ultimatum. The controversy 
was concerned with a bill, regulating pub- 
lic assemblies, a question of four years’ 
standing. 


Discussion of the Question of Public 
Assemblies 


The question of public assemblies is 
basically regulated in Egypt by Article 
20 of the Egyptian Constitution, which 
reads as follows: 


Egyptians have the right to meet peace- 
ably and without arms. The police may not 
be present at their meetings and need not be 
informed of them. These dispositions do not 
apply to public meetings which are subject 
to the prescriptions of the law and cannot 
prevent or hinder the employment of any 
measure for the maintenance of public order. 


At the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, there was already in exist- 
ence in Egypt a law regulating public 
assemblies, Law No. 14 of 1923. As 
a matter of fact the constitutional pro- 
visions were framed on the basis of the 
measures embodied in this law. The 
Egyptian Parliament, however, early in 
1924 made a move in the direction 
of serious modifications in the 1923 
law. This move was strongly opposed 
by Zaghlul Pasha, and his restraining 
influence was sufficiently powerful to keep 
the matter in abeyance. After his death, 
however, which occurred last autumn, the 
extreme nationalists returned to the ques- 
tion, and the bill which was shelved in 
1924 because of Zaghlul Pasha’s influence 
again came to the fore. 

The bill is intended to take out of the 
hands of the police practically all prevent- 
ive powers against undesirable demon- 
strations. The following comparisons 
demonstrate clearly the difference between 
the existing law and the proposed bill: 


The Law of 1923.—Article 7 gives the police 
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the right to be present and “choose their 
place” at public meetings, and to dissolve 
them in the following cases: 

(a) If the committee is not constituted or 
fails to carry out its duties of control; (bd) 
if the meeting organized for one purpose is 
actually held for another; (c) if seditious or 
illegal speeches, etc., or other illegalities take 
place; and (d) in case of serious disorder. 

Under Article 9 the dispositions of the law 
are applicable to all meetings, processions, or 
other public demonstrations of a _ political 
character. The authorities are entitled to fix 
the place of meeting and the route followed 
by such processions and demonstrations. 

The following is the text of Article 10: 
“No disposition of the present law limits the 
right of the police both to disperse crowds or 
gatherings which may endanger public peace, 
and to assure free movement in streets and 
public places. 

The Bill.—Article 5. A delegate of the 
administration or officer of police may be 
present at a meeting on condition that he 
does not sit on the platform. He may not dis- 
solve the meeting save— 

(1) On the written request of the com- 
mittee provided for by Article 2, or in its de- 
fault by the signatories of the notification of 
the meeting. 

(2) In case of serious disorders. If order 
is restored the meeting may be continued or 
resumed. Without special police authoriza- 
tion no meeting shall be prolonged past mid- 
night. 

Article 7, paragraph 2. “The police have 
the right to disperse political demonstrations 
of which notice has been given in case of a 
breach of public order. They may disperse 
political demonstrations notice of which has 
not been given after summoning the demon- 
strators to disperse.” 


There is a similar striking difference 
between the penalties provided in the law 
and in the bill, as may be seen from the 
following comparison : 


The Law of 19238.—Article 11 inflicts the 
following penalties: 

(1) For promoters and organizers of un- 
authorized or prohibited meetings and demon- 
strations—a maximum of six months’ im- 
prisonment with or without a fine not ex- 
ceeding £E.100. 

(2) For participants in such unauthorized 
meetings who refuse to disperse, a maximum 
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of a month’s imprisonment with or without 
fine not exceeding £E.10. 

(3) For other breaches of the law seven 
days’ imprisonment with or without a fine 
of £E.1. 

The Bill.—Article 8.—Breaches of Articles 
5 and 7 incur a mazimum penalty of one 
week's imprisonment with or without fine not 
exceeding £E.1. 

Article 9—Any functionary who uses his 
authority to disperse any meeting save in the 
cases provided for in Article 5 is liable to a 
marimum penalty of one month’s imprison- 
ment or to a fine of from £E.2 to £E.30. 


British Ultimatum 


On April 29, acting under instructions 
from London, the British High Commis- 
sioner in Egypt delivered to the Egyptian 
Prime Minister the following ultimatum: 


Your Excettency: I have the honor to 
inform you that since the presentation to 
Your Excellency of my note of April 4, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain have watched with increasing con- 
cern the growing evidence of the intention of 
the Egyptian Government to proceed with 
certain legislation affecting public security. 
This legislation, as Your Excellency must be 
fully aware, not merely from the verbal com- 
munication which I had the honor to make to 
you on the 19th instant, but from previous 
similar communications made both to Your 
Excellency’s predecessor and to yourself be- 
fore and after the date of the aide-mémoire 
which I had the honor to present to His Ex- 
cellency Sarwat Pasha on March 4, last, is 
covered by the reservation reaffirmed in my 
note of April 4. 

2. I am now instructed by His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government to request Your Ex- 
cellency as head of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment immediately to take the necessary steps 
to prevent the bill regulating public meetings 
and demonstrations from becoming law. 

3. I am instructed to request Your Excel- 
lency to give me a categorical assurance in 
writing that the above-mentioned measure 
will not be proceeded with. Should this 
assurance not reach me before 7 P. M. on 
May 2, His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
will consider themselves free to take such 
action as the situation may seem to them 
to require. 
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Statement of the Egyptian Case 


Shortly before the expiration of the 
three-day period set in the British ultima- 
tum, the following note was delivered to 
the High Commissioner by the Egyptian 
Prime Minister: 


ExcELLENcY: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge receipt of the letter of April 29 by which 
Your Excellency informs me that the draft 
law governing public meetings and demon- 
strations is covered by the reservation re- 
affirmed in the British note of April 4, to 
which reference had been made in the memo- 
randum of March 4; that your Excellency has 
been instructed by his Britannic Majesty's 
Government to request me in my capacity as 
head of Egyptian Government immediately to 
take the necessary steps to prevent this bill 
from becoming law and to give you in writing 
a categorical assurance that in view of the 
memorandum above mentioned the draft bill 
will not be continued, adding that if this 
assurance did not reach Your Excellency be- 
fore 7 P. M. on Wednesday, May 2, his Brit- 
annic Majesty’s Government would consider 
themselves free to have recourse to such ac- 
tion as the situation in their opinion might 
render necessary. 

In reply I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that in their reply of March 
30 to the British memorandum of March 4, 
1928, Egyptian Government set forth their 
point of view, which they feel to be such as 
should reconcile safeguarding of country’s 
rights with maintenance of friendly relations 
between Great Britain and Egypt, a point of 
view which they reaffirmed in the declaration 
made to Parliament on April 5 in reply to 
British note of April 4. 

Faced with the duty that is incumbent 
upon them of upholding the rights of the 
country and of respecting its constitution the 
Egyptian Government cannot recognize Great 
Britain’s right implied in the note of April 29 
and based upon the declaration of February 
28, 1922, to intervene in Egyptian legislation. 
’ This declaration was and still is a unilat- 
eral declaration, and his Britannic Majesty’s 
Government intended, indeed, to give it this 
character. By its very nature it could neither 
bind nor compel the other party. This fact 
was, indeed, recognized in 1924 by Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald, then Prime Minister. In a 
letter addressed in 1924 by Lord Allenby to 
the later Saad Zaghlul Pasha, then President 
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of the Council of Ministers, his Lordship ex- 
pressed himself in the following terms: “He 
(Mr. Ramsay MacDonald) clearly stated on 
May 15 to the Egyptian Minister in London 
that the very fact of one party or the other's 
explaining the position which it took up in no 
way obliged to the other party to recognize 
that position.” The Egyptian Government 
on many occasions set forth frankly and 
sincerely their point of view to his Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and to Your Excel- 
lency and have spared no effort to emphasize 
the good intentions by which they are ani- 
mated. 

Also I have often had the honor to show 
Your Excellency in connection with the bill 
as to public meetings and demonstrations that 
no constitutional government had power to 
violate the constitutional principle of division 
of powers by withdrawing a bill approved by 
both Chambers and by the government, and 
of which the Senate has now only to examine 
one paragraph omitted by oversight in regard 
to a simple formality. 

I then pointed out to Your Excellency 
that by its provisions themselves as by decla- 
rations concerning it made by the govern- 
ment to Parliament, and the discussions to 
which it has given rise in the two Chambers, 
both being recorded in procés verbauz of their 
respective sessions, the bill in question in no 
way exposes the safety of foreigners to risk, 
and that its sole object is to regulate the 
exercise of constitutional liberties whilst fully 
assuring public security. I have also often 
had the opportunity of declaring that if ex- 
perience revealed any defect in the law the 
Egyptian Government would at once call upon 
Parliament to modify it in accordance with 
the exigencies of public order. 

Before these evident marks of their goed 
will and good intentions the Egyptian Govern- 
ment can only express their deep regret that 
his Britannic Majesty’s Government should 
not have taken into account their very earnest 
desire to consolidate the good relations of the 
two countries and the sincerity of the efforts 
which they have always exerted to this end. 
They consider that they cannot subscribe to 
the contents of the note of April 29 without 
seriously compromising the eternal rights of 
Egypt. Nor can they believe that his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s Government, whose liberal 
spirit is well known, design to humiliate an 
unarmed nation whose strength lies only in its 
rights and the sincerity of its intentions. 
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Accordingly, in conformity with their ar- 
dent desire to reach an understanding and 
the conciliatory sentiments which have never 
ceased to animate them, the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, within the limits of their consti- 
tutional right, yesterday requested the Senate, 
who agreed, to postpose the examination of 
the bill in question until next session. They 
hope that this step will be appreciated by 
his Majesty’s Government, and that in the 
light of mutual confidence governing the re- 
lations of the two countries present difficulties 
will shortly be dispelled to give place to an 
era of understanding, justice, and friendship. 

I avail myself, etc. 


British Reply and Warning 


In the following reply note, communi- 
cated to the Egyptian Government by the 
High Commissioner, the British Govern- 
ment accepted the situation for the time 
being, but served notice that it would 
again intervene if the postponed bill or 
any similar measure is revived in the 
future: 


Your Excettency: I duly conveyed to 
my Government by telegraph the contents of 
your Excellency’s note of May 1, and I am 
now instructed to state in reply that His 
Majesty’s Government have learned with sat- 
isfaction, that in compliance with the request 
of His Majesty’s Government and in pursu- 
ance of the advice tendered by Your Excel- 
lency and the Egyptian Government the 
Senate decided not to proceed with the As- 
semblies bill during the present session. His 
Majesty’s Government take note of your 
assurance that this decision has been taken 
in conformity with the ardent desire of the 
Egyptian Government to reach an under- 
standing and their conciliatory sentiments. 
They are therefore entitled to assume that 
the Egyptian Government will be careful to 
avoid any revival of the controversy which 
has led to the present crisis. 

2. His Majesty’s Government observe, how- 
ever, that the intentions of the Egyptian 
Government respecting the future of this bill 
are not explicitly stated in Your Excellency’s 
note. In these circumstances, they think it 
well to make it clear, in terms which do not 
admit of misinterpretation, that they regard 
certain provisions of the bill as calculated 
seriously to weaken the hands of the adminis- 
trative authorities responsible for the main- 
tenance of order and for the protection of 
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foreign lives and property. If, therefore, the 
measure in question were to be revived, or if 
other measures were introduced which in 
their view presented similarly dangerous 
features, His Majesty’s Government would 
again be obliged to intervene, as in the 
present instance, to prevent their enactment. 

3. His Majesty’s Government can enter into 
no discussion respecting the declaration of 
February, 1922. One of the consequences 
of that instrument was to entail upon His 
Majesty’s Government the responsibility for 
the protection of foreign interests in Egypt. 
It will be clear from the preceding para- 
graph that His Majesty’s Government are 
resolved at all times to insist upon a precise 
discharge of its terms. This declaration em- 
bodies the conditions subject to which inde- 
pendence was accorded to Egypt; and His 
Majesty’s Government will not permit it to 
be either modified or disregarded. 


COMMUNISM IN JAPAN 
N APRIL 10 the Japanese Govern- 
ment ordered the dissolution of three 
Communist organizations, the Ronoto 
(Labor-Farmer Party), the Japan Labor 
Council, and the League of Proletarian 
Youth. A large number of persons were 
arrested, although most of them were later 
released, while the remainder were held 
under the Peace Preservation Act. Thus 
the Japanese police began a systematic 
campaign against the Communists, whose 
activities they had been watching very 
closely since the last election, when 40 
Left candidates conducted an extensive 
electoral campaign with funds which, ac- 
cording to the police, came from Moscow. 

Prime Minister Tanaka’s Statement 
In a statement to the Japanese people, 
issued in connection with the arrests, 
Prime Minister Tanaka said that the 
Communists tried to subvert Japan’s na- 
tional system and to set up a dictatorship 
of workmen and peasants. He laid much 
stress on disloyal references to the Em- 
peror found in Communist literature. 
The Prime Minister said he knows that 
changing conditions must bring about 
new ideas, and sympathizes with Labor’s 
aspirations, but when the Imperial House 
is attacked, he will leave no doubt of the 
government’s determination and power to 
suppress the disloyal movements. Reli- 
gious, educational, and political leaders 
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were invited to combat dangerous ideas, 
and capitalists and workers exhorted to 
work harmoniously for better social con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Oyama, leader of the Ronoto, was 
mobbed at Tokyo Station on his return 
from a speech-making tour. The secre- 
tary of the Ronoto visited the Home 
Office and asked the officials to state in 
what respect the party’s program or con- 
duct during the election campaign was 
illegal. According to newspaper reports, 
the Minister replied that the Ronoto was 
suppressed because it had come under 
Communist control. 

Later, in addressing the Diet, the Prime 
Minister stated that evidence in the 
hands of the police revealed a plot for 
the subversion of the Constitution by a 
program which aimed at violent revolu- 
tion. 

The educational authorities are con- 
cerned over the evidence of students be- 
ing attracted by Communism, and they 
are considering means to remedy the evil. 


Five Years of Communist Effort in Japan 


The Communist movement in Japan 
had been making persistent efforts to 
establish itself during the past five years. 
A small Communist Party was formed 
in 1923, but it was dissolved by the po- 
lice. The party was secretly reorganized 
in December, 1926. When the original 
Labor Party broke up soon afterward, the 
Communists permeated its Left wing, 
known as the Ronoto. 

The Communist Party worked so en- 
ergetically that its membership, which at 
the beginning was only 125, increased to 
400 in March, 1927, and a campaign was 
in progress to enroll 10,000 before the 
end of the year. Communists have been 
placed on the governing bodies of the 
Tokyo and Yokohama trades council, the 
Farmer Labor Party, and the League of 
Youth of all Japan. 

The Communist platform included the 
abolition of the monarchy, the establish- 
ment of a Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
replacement of the bourgeois Parliament 
by a peasant-labor dictatorship, the con- 
fiscation of the property of the Imperial 
House, and of capitalists and land-owners, 
and support for Soviet Russia and the 
Chinese Nationalists. 
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POINCARE’S ELECTORAL 
VICTORY 





j ¢ = parliamentary elections held in 
France on April 22 and 29 resulted in 
a clear and unmistakable triumph for Pre- 
mier Poincaré and the policies which his 
National Union Government have pur- 
sued for two years. This was the first 
election held under the electoral law of 
July 21, 1927, which provided for two 
voting days, a week apart. In accordance 
with this law, only those candidates who 
receive an absolute majority are declared 
elected after the first vote is counted. 
The districts in which this takes place do 
not vote the second time. In all the 
other districts re-elections are held, and 
a plurality is then sufficient. 


Results of the Elections 


Altogether 612 deputies were to be 
elected. Of these only 184 received ab- 
solute majorities on April 22. They were 
declared elected, while the remaining 428 
deputies were not finally selected until 
April 29. The composition of the new 
Chamber is as follows, the numbers in 
parentheses relating to the former Cham- 
ber: 


Republican Democratic Union (122) 158 seats 


Républicains de Gauche (83)...... — * 
Radical Republicans (49)......... ie 
Socialist-Radicals (136) .......... pi 
Socialist-Republicans (44) ........ = * 
RUUD dccdsweend cccwadue = * 
DEN SEED écceweniecsnenne 14 “ 
Communistic Socialists (3)........ . * 


Conservatives (Royalists) (20).... 18 “ 
Alsatians (0) 


It will be seen that the parties which 
M. Poincaré can claim as his definite 
supporters, the Republican Democratic 
Union, the Républicains de Gauche, and 
the Radical-Republicans, number together 
312 of the 612 members of the Chamber. 
To this must certainly be added a large 
part of the Socialist-Radicals, so that 
M. Poincaré’s support cannot be consid- 
ered as less than 340. 

The election shows a very moderate 
movement of public opinion away from 
extremes, and also from the Left Center 
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to the Right Center. The balance is 
slightly readjusted toward the Right as 
the result of the losses suffered by the 
Socialist-Radicals. These apparently oc- 
curred chiefly on the Left wing of the 
party, and reflected the failure of the at- 
tempt to revive the Cartel. The effort to 
establish a community of interests be- 
tween Socialists and Socialist-Radicals 
proved the worst possible tactics for its 
promoters. The Opposition came back 
considerably weaker than before. 


Tasks of the New Chamber 


All of the Cabinet Ministers, with the 
exception of M. André Falliéres, the Min- 
ister of Labor, were re-elected, and 
Premier Poincaré decided to dispense with 
the customary procedure of tendering a 
formal resignation. Instead of that, he 
announced that the present government 
will continue to function and will meet 
the Chamber and the Senate on June 1, 
when they assemble for the first time 
since the election. 

In the meantime, M. Poincaré began 
delivering a series of post-election 
speeches, in which he dealt with the tasks 
confronting the new Chamber. In one 
of these addresses, delivered before the 
Council-General of the Meuse, he said 
that never had prudence been more nec- 
essary for France than it is today. A 
fiscal régime which had been hurriedly 
reorganized cannot be absolutely stable, 
and the slightest lapse into irresponsi- 
bility or improvidence would destroy all 
that had been accomplished. The position 
is still capable of improvement, but this 
cannot be accomplished by a blind de- 
crease in taxation and increase in expend- 
iture, and one false step would cause the 
country to slip back into the abyss, from 
which nobody could pull it out. 

A compact and permanent majority, 
prepared to sacrifice everything in the 
cause of monetary reform, must, he said, 
be formed in the new Chamber. The 
country still has a long period of con- 
valescence to face. With the conclusion 
of the electoral period, party questions 
would, he hoped, once more take second 
place to considerations of public well- 
being, and, except for an infamous and 
powerless minority, nobody in the Cham- 
ber would, he felt confident, hinder the 
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work begun two years ago. Economic re- 
covery must, he continued, accompany 
financial reform, and the Chamber would 
have to make every effort to encourage the 
industrial and economic activities of 
France. Questions of social reform would 
not, of course, be lost sight of, and the 
organization of labor, insurance, hygiene, 
etc., would all receive the attention they 
demand. 

The country had shown by its vote, M. 
Poincaré continued, that it desires evolu- 
tion rather than revolution, and that it 
has no sympathy with Bolshevism. The 
Administration is not, he admitted, al- 
ways above reproval, and public servants 
sometimes abuse their positions to crit- 
icize the régime and spread dangerous 
doctrines among the young. That state 
of affairs would be looked into and 
remedied. No country, M. Poincaré con- 
cluded, has a greater need of peace to 
recover her position than France, and 
she would work for the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe. 


Germany and the French Elections 


Germany, which is now in the throes 
of her own electoral campaign, watched 
very closely the progress of the French 
elections. Considerable surprise was 
caused by the failure of the French elec- 
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torate to turn to the Left, as had been 
confidently prophesied. The German par- 
ties of the Right welcomed with evident 
glee the nonfulfillment of this prophecy, 
which had found repeated expression in 
the German Left newspapers. The argu- 
ment that, in the interests of the policy 
of understanding, Germany must elect 
a Reichstag corresponding in outlook to 
the expected “Left” Chamber of Depu- 
ties now, they declared, falls through, and 
the obvious duty of every German voter 
is to strengthen the German bourgeois 
parties of the Middle and Right in re- 
sponse to the Right-Center movement in 
France. The German Left, on the other 
hand, hastened to label the result of the 
French second ballots as a victory of the 
Middle parties, which, if it still leaves 
the Right wing of M. Poincaré’s ma- 
jority stronger than before, renders any 
departure from M. Briand’s foreign policy 
out of the question. 

Apart from such differences in inter- 
pretation, it was generally agreed that 
the French elections were fought mainly 
on the domestic issue of financial stabili- 
zation, and that it would have been 
strange if France had not sent M. Poin- 
caré back with a clear mandate to com- 
plete the task. 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Held at the Hotel Cleveland, Room H, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 12, 1928 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Board of Directors of the Amert- 
can Peace Society: 

URSUANT to the provision of Article 

? of the Constitution of the American 
Peace Society, which requires that the 
President shall make an annual report 
of the work of the Society to the Board 
of Directors, your President submits re- 
spectfully the following as his report for 
the fiscal year 1927-1928, this being the 
last year of the Society’s first century of 
life. 





The Executive Committee 


Your Executive Committee has held 
eight regular meetings and one special 
meeting during the year. Minutes of 
each of these meetings have been sent 
regularly to all members of the Executive 
Committee. Dr. Arthur Deerin Call has 
continued as Secretary of the American 
Peace Society and as Editor of the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace. Mr. Leo Pasvolsky has 
continued as Associate Editor of the 
magazine. Miss Louise Anderson has 
served as Assistant Secretary and Assist- 
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ant Treasurer. 


Mr. Lacey C. Zapf has 


served as Business Manager, Mrs. Mabel 


W. S. Call has continued as Librarian, 
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and Mr. W. I. Smalley as Assistant Busi- 


ness Manager. 


The names of our Di- 


rectors, with their States, are as follows: 








THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
State State representative General 

Alabama......... Oscar Wells............. 

Arizona.......... Dwight B. Heard........ 

Arkansas......... 

ES, SR eee ree Jackson H. Ralston. 
Colorado......... Tyson 8S. Dines.......... 

os naga pane 


New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico..... 
New York 
North Carolina. . . 
North Dakota... . 
RR RTS 


Se 
Pennsylvania... .. 
Rhode Island... .. 
South Carolina. . . 
South Dakota.... 





Silas H. Strawn 
Felix M. McWhirter... .. 
E. T. Meredith......... 


Rev. Dr. Wm. Way...... 
Charles L. Hyde 


Reginald H. Parsons.... . 
John M. Crawford....... 





A. D. Call, Thomas E. Green, David oe Hill, 
George Maurice Morris, George W. White 


Walter A. Morgan, H. C. Morris. 


Harry A. Garfield. 


Jay T. Stocking. 


Philip Marshall Brown. 


Theodore Stanfield. 
Arthur say. 


a E. Burton, Robert E. Vinson. 


P. Claxton. 


Henry W. Temple, Wm. Mather Lewis. 











The Finances of the Society 


During the fiscal year 1927-1928 the 
following persons made contributions of 
$25 or more to the work of the Society: 


Philip Marshall Brown, Theodore E. Bur- 
ton, Arthur D. Call, John M. Crawford, Ty- 
son S. Dines, John J. Esch, Thomas E. 
Green, David Jayne Hill, Clarence H. How- 
ard, Charles L. Hyde, Felix McWhirter, 
George M. Morris, Henry C. Morris, Regi- 
nald H. Parsons, Jackson H. Ralston, Hiram 
W. Ricker, Theodore Stanfield, Jay T. Stock- 
ing, Silas H. Strawn, Henry W. Temple, 
William Way, George W. White, Frederick 
A. Henry, Adelbert Moot, Adolph S. Ochs, 
Florence E. Allen, F. E. Barrows, Dimner 
Beeber, James Byrne, William Nelson Crom- 
well, Mrs. Harold C. Ernst, Wilbur F. 
Gordy, Mrs. T. William Kimber, Mrs. Walter 
H. Merriam, Mrs. I. Harris Metcalf, Walter 
Seott Penfield, Miss J. F. Prescott, Miss 
Fanny T. Sturgis, L. L. Tyson, Mrs. A. D. 
Warner, Mrs. W. O. Winston, Miss M. DeC. 
Ward, Arthur Capper, Richard D. Currier, 
Miss Mary W. Lippincott, William H. Tut- 
hill, American Fork and Hoe Company, 
american Multigraph Company, Mrs. George 
G. Barker, Bruce Barton, A. T. Bell, Harold 
H. Burton, Chamberlin, Marty and Fuller, 
Mrs. William P. Champney, Cleveland Press, 
Cowell & Hubbard Company, B. G. Dawes, 
Franklin W. Fort, William T. Grant, Fred- 
erick J. Griffiths, C. E. Hart, Raphael Her- 
man, Napoleon B. Kelly, C. F. Kettering, 
Theodor Kundtz, J. G. Lamson, Adolph 
Lewisohn, Mrs. Mary B. Longyear, John J. 
McSwain, Ohio Bell Telephone Company, 
John Omwake, Mrs. Charles H. Prescott, 
Charles A. Schieren, Walter E. Seeley, C. 
W. Seiberling, Miss Belle Sherwin, George 
M. Verity, Mare Wolpaw, Rudolph H. Wur- 
litzer, Lacey C. Zapf, L. Roy Zapf, Asahel 
Edward Adams, A. E. Anderson, R. Bruner, 
F. B. Caswell, George D. Crabbs, George De 
Camp, Frank L. Fay, A. Lincoln Filene, 
Hugh A. Galt, Alba B. Johnson, W. W. 
Knight, Andrew H. Noah, William Cooper 
Proctor, Henry D. Sharpe, Mrs. Florence 
Canfield Whitney, Harry P. Wolfe, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company, Charter Oak 
Chapter, D. A. C., Foster Copeland, Mrs. 
Laura S. Price, Western Reserve Chapter, 
D. A. R., William P. Gest, W. H. Hoover, 
Charles H. Jones, George H. Judd, James 
Brown Scott, Miss C. Louise Smith, E. R. 
Fancher, Miss Agnes D. Hardee, Gordon 
Mather, E. L. McClain, C, L. Proctor. 


Our Budget 


The budget of our Society is divided 
into three parts: First, the Department of 
Home Office; second, the Department of 
Field Work; third, the Department of 
Publications. The budget for the De- 
partment of Home Office for the year end- 
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ing April 30, 1928, provided for an ex- 
penditure of $24,000. The amount actu- 
ally spent was $23,973.03. 

The budget for the Department of 
Field Work provided for an expenditure 
of $3,000. The amount actually spent 
was $4,028.27, a large part of which was 
in connection with the preparatory work 
of the Centennial Celebration and for 
which provision had not been made in 
the budget. 

The budget provided for an expendi- 
ture of $9,000 in the Department of Pub- 
lications. The amount spent was 
$7,762.61. 

The budget provided for a total ex- 
penditure of $36,000 for the year. The 
total amount actually spent was $35,- 
763.91. 


The Permanent Peace Fund 


In its early years the leaders of the 
American Peace Society experienced great 
financial difficulties. The Secretaries of 
the Society at times not only served prac- 
tically without pay, but made themselves 
personally responsible for current ex- 
penses in order to keep the peace move- 
ment alive. 


To secure the steady, perpetual attention 
of the public mind to the movement, the 
Executive Committee, at the suggestion of 
Beckwith, October 1, 1856, and the Society 
at its annual meeting in 1857, voted to raise 
a permanent fund of $30,000, the income to 
be used to support a Secretary, who should 
devote his whole time to the cause of peace, 
the publication of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
and the maintenance of an office, such secre- 
taryship, periodical, and office to be per- 
petual. Beckwith pledged five thousand dol- 
lars of this amount, one-half of what he 
was then understood to be worth, provided 
the remainder were raised within five years 
from January 1, 1857, no subscription to be 
binding unless at least twenty thousand dol- 
lars should be subscribed within that time. 
Furthermore, Beckwith undertook to raise 
the whole amount. 

To start the fund, the Society voted to 
apply to it all legacies and income from 
investments and funds received that were 
not needed for immediate use. In 1857 it 


was announced that five thousand dollars 
had been pledged by one person, two thou- 
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sand dollars by another, one thousand dol- 
lars each from two persons, and five hun- 
dred dollars each from several more. In 
1858 it was announced that towards fifteen 
thousand dollars had been subscribed or 
promised toward the fund. But the times 
were unpropitious, and here the matter 
rested for three years. 


The financial troubles following the 
panic of 1857 and the increasing discus- 
sion of the slavery question rendered it 
difficult to obtain many pledges. Decem- 
ber 30, 1861, at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, it was reported that 
$20,650 had been pledged, thus securing 
the success of the fund. The subscribers 
and the amounts of their subscriptions 
were as follows: 


George C. Beckwith, Boston, $5,000; An- 
thony Boynton, New York City, $2,000; 
William F. Mott, New York City, $300; 
Joseph E. Worcester, Cambridge, Mass., 
$1,000; Howard Malcolm, Philadelphia, 
$1,000; Thomas C. Upham, Kennebunkport, 
Maine, $500; Timothy Higgins, Southington, 
Conn., $500; Alvan Underwood, Woodstock, 
Conn., $100; Ephraim Spaulding, Townsend, 
Mass., $50; Simeon N. Perry, Walpole, N. 
H., $200; and George W. Thompson, 
Stratham, N. H., $10,000. 


At a meeting of the committee February 
10, 1862, at the request of several subscrib- 
ers to the fund, it was voted to add to the 
fund all the existing investments of the 
Society, amounting to $4,700, and to increase 
the amount to $30,000 as soon as possible; 
that the fund should be held by a board of 
trustees consisting of five persons, to be 
called the Trustees of the Permanent Peace 
Fund, with power to fill vacancies in their 
number; that the first board of trustees 
should be elected by the subscribers to the 
fund with the consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee; that no one should act as trustee 
unless in good standing in some Christian 
church; that one trustee should be a Baptist 
and one a Congregationalist, since nine- 
tenths of the fund had been subscribed by 
members of these two denominations; that 
the trustees should appropriate from their 
income to the American Peace Society on 
condition that it have in its service a secre- 
tary or “equivalent actuary, who shall de- 
vote his whole time to the cause of peace,” 
publish a periodical of at least twenty-four 
octavo pages quarterly, and maintain an of- 
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fice as the center of operations, all three— 
secretary, periodical and office—to be per- 
petual; that if the trustees of the fund 
should at any time think that the Society 
had failed to observe these conditions for 
more than two years or had forfeited their 
confidence, they might spend the income in 
other ways, as they deemed best, for the 
cause of peace or appropriate it to some 
foreign or home missionary society, or to 
the American Bible Society, as seemed best; 
that no action of the trustees should be valid 
if taken without the concurrence of a ma- 
jority of their number; that vacancies in 
the board should be filled before the trans- 
action of any business; that the trustees 
should serve without pay and should keep a 
fair account of all funds and investments, 
with the income therefrom; and that they 
should meet semiannually for the trans- 
action of business and make an annual re- 
port to the American Peace Society. Beck- 
with was authorized to collect the subscrip- 
tions in money or in promissory notes, as 
seemed best. 

At a somewhat later date, July 6, 1865, the 
amount received from the Ladd bequest was 
added to the fund. Ladd had left 
the bulk of his property to trustees, to pay 
the income to his widow for life and then 
the principal to the American Peace Society. 
S In all, the Society realized less than 
$10,000 from Ladd’s bequest. At the request 
of the contributors to the Permanent Peace 
Fund, the trustees became incorporated in 
Massachusetts in 1862. 

At the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee January 23, 1866, it was reported that 
the fund had reached the nominal amount of 
$30,254. Beckwith felt that it would all be 
eventually received, though much of it was 
not to be paid until the death of the 
donors. ‘ 

By the will of Beckwith his property was 
to go to the fund on the death of his widow, 
which occurred April 5, 1881. By 
1884 the value of the Beckwith gift was con- 
sidered to be $50,000. In 1888 the 
total value of the fund was estimated to be 
$67,000. (In 1891 the fund was 
valued at $80,000.) It has since slowly 
grown. Some of the property has been sold 
and the money invested in better-paying se- 
curities, while other property has increased 
in value, and additional gifts now and then 
have helped to swell the total. 
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Our Centennial 


In previous years your President has 
paid his respects to the very able and con- 
scientious work of his fellows among the 
officers of the American Peace Society. 
He now repeats his praises and congratu- 
lations. But your President could not 
close this brief report without mentioning 
the very great task performed so success- 
fully by them in behalf of the Centennial 
Celebration of our Society. Thanks to 
them, to the good people of Cleveland, 
and to the kindliness of others, many of 
them from far away, this celebration 
already ranks among the historic episodes 
among the world’s efforts to lessen the 
ills of war. He counts it an honor to 
have been associated with it and thanks 
all who have contributed to this worthy 
achievement. He thanks Edson L. Whit- 
ney for his devotion and industry in com- 
piling the centennial history of the 
American Peace Society. Your President 
repeats here what he was pleased to write 
in the nature of a foreword to that book: 


The American Peace Society is one hun- 
dred years old. It is of importance that its 
history should be told. It pleases me to find 
that this is done and with such fulness. 
Through years yet to come, others concerned 
to know of the development of the historic 
peace movement will turn to these pages 
with interest and profit, for the work of the 
American Peace Society has been a very 
worthy contribution to right thinking in a 
field where informed judgments are pecu- 
liarly a fundamental need of the world. 


All of which is respectfully sub- 
mitted, 
THEODORE E. Burton, 
President of the American Peace Society. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Your Secretary is pleased here to re- 
cord the well-nigh continuous insistence 
by the Society from its beginning upon 
the importance of recurring conferences 
for the advancement of the principles of 
international law, without which the 
ways of justice between States are pre- 
carious indeed. He would call attention 
especially to the efforts of the Society fol- 
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lowing the World War, that there should 
be another conference at The Hague for 
the purpose of restating the established 
rules of international law. The Society 
has been severely criticized for this stand. 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to note that 
the Eighth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, following a discussion of the 
Council, adopted a resolution providing 
for the calling of such a conference, to 
be convened in 1929. Since pratically 
all the nations of the world have agreed 
to this procedure, the American Peace 
Society may congratulate itself for once 
at being associated with the large major- 
ity. The world at last seems favorable 
to a universal congress at The Hague in 
the interest of a “firm establishment of 
the understandings of international law 
as the actual rule of conduct among gov- 
ernments.” 


Official Attempts to Renounce War 


The year has been marked by attempts 
in government circles to restrict—indeed, 
to renounce—war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

Representative Theodore E. Burton in- 
troduced a joint resolution in the Con- 
gress, under date of January 25, 1928, 
proposing to prohibit the exportation of 
arms, munitions, or implements of war 
to belligerent nations. Under date of 
December 6, 1927, Senator Arthur Cap- 
per introduced a resolution in the Senate 
providing for the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy and 
for the settlement of international dis- 
putes by arbitration or conciliation. De- 
cember 12 Senator Borah introduced a 
resolution setting forth that it is the view 
of the Senate of the United States that 
war between nations should be outlawed 
as an institution or means for the settle- 
ment of international controversy “by 
making it a public crime under the law 
of nations,” for the codification of inter- 
national law of peace, and for an inter- 
national court modeled on the American 
Supreme Court. In the meantime Repre- 
sentative Tinkham, of Massachusetts, had 
reintroduced his resolution calling for a 
Third Hague Conference in the interest 
of the further codification of interna- 
tional law. 
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In addition to these expressions of the 
will to peace, our Department of State 
has taken a remarkable initiative. The 
climax of the efforts of Secretary Kellogg 
to minimize the possibilities of war were 
set forth April 13, 1928, in a note ad- 
dressed to our respective Ambassadors to 
Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo, 
accompanied by a draft treaty to be con- 
cluded by the six powers in question. 
The treaty provided for the condemna- 
tion by their respective peoples of a re- 
course to war for the solution of interna- 
tional conflicts, and for its renunciation 
as an instrument of national policy in 
their relations with one another. It pro- 
vided, further, for the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts by pacific 
means. This proposal by our Secretary 
of State has met with approval in Lon- 
don and Berlin. France finds difficulties 
in the way, such as the right to legitimate 
self-defense, obligations under certain ex- 
isting treaties, duties to the League of 
Nations, and the release of a contracting 
power in case of the violation of the 
treaty by another. While these differ- 
ences between the United States and 
France blocked the progress of the pro- 
posal at the end of our year, the earnest 
effort on the part of the world’s most 
powerful governments to renounce war 
constitute a fact of prime importance in 
the history of the world’s peace move- 
ment. 

In addition to this interest in an un- 
qualified multilateral anti-war treaty, 
Secretary Kellogg has placed another 
plank in his platform for the prevention 
of war. It is set forth in his treaty of 
arbitration, signed by France and the 
United States February 6, 1928. Simi- 
lar treaties have been negotiated with a 
number of other governments, viz., Great 
Britain, Japan, Spain, Norway, Italy, 
Finland, and Esthonia. This new series 
of treaties replaces those of 1908. They 
provide for arbitration, as did the Root 
treaties, and for conciliation, as set forth 
in the Bryan treaties of 1913 and 1914. 
It is Mr. Kellogg’s view that the ideas of 
arbitration and conciliation should be re- 
lated, and they are so related in the new 
treaties. These new treaties provide that 
all differences relating to international 
matters not adjusted by diplomacy or by 
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reference to the Permanent International 
Commission, and which are susceptible of 
decision by the application of the princi- 
ples of law or equity, shall be submitted 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague or some other competent 
tribunal, to be settled upon in each case 
by special agreement. This special agree- 
ment must in each case be ratified by the 
United States Senate. While the Root 
treaties provided that all disputes of a 
legal nature should be referred to the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague excepting those disputes affecting 
the vital interests, the independence, or 
the honor of the two contracting parties 
and the interests of third parties, Article 
III of the new treaty excludes from arbi- 
tration disputes the subject-matter of 
which is within the domestic jurisdiction 
of either of the parties, the interests of 
third parties, the maintenance of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and the obligations of 
France under the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. These exceptions, it must 
be granted, are more definite than those 
of the older treaties. 

Thus the anti-war policy of our gov- 
ernment is taking the direction of arbi- 
tration and conciliation treaties, together 
with a treaty under the terms of which 
the contracting parties definitely bind 
themselves not to resort to war. Of these 
two methods, the first is being rapidly 
vitalized in the form of living treaties ; 
the other is being worked out by ac- 
credited statesmen in the open forum of 
the world. 


Sixth Pan American Conference 


The Sixth Pan American Conference 
was held in the city of Havana, Cuba, 
January 16 to February 20. President 
Coolidge attended the conference and de- 
livered an address. As a result of the 
conference the work of the Pan American 
Union has been broadened and deepened. 
The Pan American Union was requested 
to co-operate in the preparatory work of 
the codification of international law, and 
of the studies that may be undertaken 
relative to uniformity of legislation. Per- 
haps the outstanding fact of the confer- 
ence is that for the first time in an inter- 
national official gathering there was advo- 
cated, and adopted without reservation, 
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the principle of the obligatory arbitration 
of juridical disputes. It was agreed that 
a conference on arbitration and concili- 
ation shall be held in Washington within 
a year for the purpose of putting the plan 
into the form of a treaty. There is no 
doubt such a conference will be held 
within the next few months. 


The Interparliamentary Union 


Your President and Secretary were in 
attendance at the XXIVth Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union, held in 
the rooms of the French Senate, Paris, 
August 25 to 30, 1927, Mr. Burton as 
President of the group and your Secre- 
tary as its Executive Secretary. Honor- 
able Andrew J. Montague, of Virginia, 
Vice-President of the group and a former 
president of the American Peace Society, 
was also present. Thirty-three parlia- 
ments were represented at the conference, 
a report of which has appeared in the 
columns of the ApvocaTE or PEAce. The 
twenty-fifth conference will be held in 
the Reichstag Building, Berlin, from 
Thursday, August 23, to Tuesday, August 
28, 1928. 


The League of Nations 


Both your President and Secretary 
were in attendance at the eighth assembly 
of the League of Nations, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, September, 1927. It has been 
the privilege of your Secretary to attend 
each of the sessions of this Assembly ex- 
cepting that of 1923 and that of 1925, 
when the Interparliamentary Union met 
in the United States. 

The importance of the work of the 
League has been shown during the year 
by the sessions of the International Eco- 
nomic Conference from May 4 to 23, 
1927, attended by one hundred and ninety 
delegates, five of whom were from the 
United States; by the work of the Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament, 
and of the Committee on Arbitration and 
Security; by the adjustment of disputes 
over German minorities in Upper Silesia, 
over differences between Hungary and 
Rumania, and between Poland and Lith- 
uania; by its labors affecting health, 
women and children, refugees, communi- 
cations and transit, mandates, the press, 
and the progressive codification of inter- 
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national law. The co-operation of the 
United States with many of these phases 
of the League activities has continued to 
be a sign of international health. 


The Society’s Centennial Celebration 


A résumé of the program of the World 
Conference on International Justice, held 
in honor of the American Peace Society’s 
Centennial, Cleveland, Ohio, May 7 to 11, 
1928, will indicate where much of the 
major work of your Secretary through the 
year has been especially concentrated. 
The program follows: 


May 6—Peace Sunday 
EXERCISES THROUGHOUT THE CHURCHES 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 
Monday, May 7—Ohio Day 


Ten o'clock a. m. 
First GENERAL 
torium. 

Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers, in- 
cluding the Ambassadors from France 
and Germany, were on the platform. 

Music—East High School Band. 

Call to Order—President Theodore E. 
Burton. 

Invocation—Rev. J. W. Giffin, D. D., 
President of the Cleveland Federated 
Churches, pastor of United Presby- 
terian Church. 

Addresses : 

Hon. Witu1amM G. PicKREL, Lieutenant 
Governor of Ohio. 

Hon. JoHN MARSHALL, Mayor of Cleve- 
land. 

Hon. THEODORE E. Burton, President 
of the American Peace Society. 

Hon. JoHn J. Ticert, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Dr. Henry TurRNER Barrey, Director 
of the Cleveland School of Art and 
Director of the John Huntington 
Polytechnique Institute. 

Announcements—Dr. Arthur Deerin Call, 
Director of the Conference. 

Benediction — Right Reverend Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Diocese of Cleve- 
land. 


ASSEMBLY—Publice Audi- 


Twelve-thirty o’clock p. m. 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Secre- 
taries of Commissions convened at Hotel 
Cleveland. 
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Monday, May 7—Ohio Day 


Three o’clock p. m. 
Seconp GENERAL ASSEMBLY—Public Audi- 


torium. 
Music—West Technical High School 
Band. 
Invocation—Rev. Francis 8. White, 


Dean of Trinity Cathedral. 
Presentation to the city of Cleveland, on 
behalf of. “Cleveland Topics” donor, 
of the Edith Stevenson Wright por- 
trait of President Coolidge. 

Presentation by Hon. Theodore E. 
Burton. 

Acceptance by City Manager William 
R. Hopkins. 

An Appreciation, by Dr. Henry Turner 
Bailey. 

Music. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Minister Uni- 
tarian Church, presided over finals 
in Ohio Intercollegiate Peace Ora- 
torical Contest. 

Ohio Wesleyan University—Mr. Lewis 

D. Syester. 
Oration—“The Soul of America.” 

College of Wooster—Mr. Allan Bowe. 
Oration—“Peace Through Organiza- 

tion.” 

Wittenberg College—Mr. Earl Morris. 
Oration—“Educating the People for 

Peace.” 
Case School of Applied Science—Mr. 
John L. Willett. 


Western Reserve University — Mr. 
Alan Green. 
Oration—“The Hundred-year Cam- 
paign.” 
Heidelberg College—Mr. Paul R. 
Sheats. 
Music. 


Hight o’clock p. m. 
TuHirp GENERAL ASSEMBLY—Public Audi- 
torium. 

Invocation—Rev. W. F. Dickens-Lewis, 
D. D., Pastor of Cleveland Heights 
Presbyterian Church. 

Song, written by Adelaide S. Davis, sung 
by Lela Robeson. 

Addresses : 

The Right Honorable Sir Esme How- 
ard, G. C. M. G., K. C. B., C. V. O., 
Great Britain’s Ambassador to the 
United States. 

His Excellency Paul Claudel, France’s 
Ambassador to the United States. 
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His Excellency Herr Friedrich Wil- 
helm von Prittwitz und Gaffron, 
Germany’s Ambassador to the 
United States. 

His Excellency Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
formerly Norway’s Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. 


Tuesday, May 8—Centennial Day 
Ten o'clock a. m. 

First Commission—The International Im- 
plications of Industry—met in Hotel 
Cleveland, Parlor “C,” Mezzanine. 

Second Commission—International Impli- 
cations of Justice—met in Hotel Cleve- 
land, Parlor “G,” Mezzanine. 

Third Commission—International Impli- 
cations of Education—met in Hotel 
Cleveland, Assembly “E,” Mezzanine. 

Fourth Commission—International Impli- 
cations of Religion—met in Hotel Cleve- 
land, Assembly “H” of Conference Suite. 

Fifth Commission—International Implica- 
tions of Social Agencies—met in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, in connection with Na- 
tional Conference of Social Workers. 

Special Commission—Co-ordination of the 
Efforts for Peace—began its hearing in 
Hotel Cleveland, Parlor “D.” 


Twelwe-thirty o’clock p. m. 
Luncheon—“National Organizations and a 
Better International Understanding,” 
Ball Room, Hotel Cleveland. 
Theodore E. Burton, presiding. 
National Education Association—Cor- 
nelia Adair, President. 
American Red Cross—H. B. Wilson, 
Director Junior Red Cross. 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion—Mrs. Harry A. Beckett, Regent, 
Western Reserve Chapter. 
Kiwanis International—Edmund F. 
Arras, Past President Kiwanis 
International. 


Tuesday, May 8—Centennial Day 
Three o'clock p. m. 
FourtH GENERAL ASSEMBLY—Masonic Hall. 
Invocation—Rev. Robert W. Mark, D. D., 
pastor of Old Stone Church. 
Addresses : 

Professor Merle E. Curti, 
College. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, Secretary of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace (Paper read by Sec- 
retary Call). 


of Smith 
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Prof. Adrian J. Barnouw, of Colum- 
bia University, spoke for the Society 
for International Unity and Peace, 
The Hague, Holland. 

Linley Gordon, Executive Secretary 
of Church Peace Union. 

Raymond Rich, Secretary of the World 
Peace Foundation. 

Rey. Walter A. Morgan, D. D., Pastor 
New First Congregational Church, 
Chicago, and a Director of the 
American Peace Society. 


Eight o’clock p. m. 
Firth GENERAL ASSEMBLY—Masonic Hall. 
Invocation—Rev. W. S. Cook, D. D., 
pastor of Lakewood Christian Church. 
Addresses : 

Hon. Stanislaw Lepowski, counselor 
of the Polish Legation and repre- 
senting the Polish Minister to the 
United States. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, President 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations. 

Judge Florence Allen, Ohio Supreme 
Court. 

Hon. Paul Milyukof, former member 
of the Russian Duma, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under the first Rus- 
sian Revolution, “most distinguished 
living Russian.” 

Rev. Gill Robb Wilson, D. D., Na- 
tional Chaplain, American Legion. 


Wednesday, May 9—Neighbors’ Day 


Ten o'clock, a. m. 

All Commissions met as on Tuesday. 
Twelve-thirty o’clock p. m. 

Ball Room, Hotel Cleveland. 

“Good Will Luncheon,” under the aus- 
pices of civic and commercial organi- 
zations. 

Among the speakers: 

Robert E. Lewis, presiding. 

Herman Bernstein of New York, 
author, traveler and journalist. 

Hon. William E. Sweet, ex-Governor 
of Colorado. 

Dr. Paul Milyukof, Paris, France. 


Three o'clock p. m. 
SrxtH GENERAL ASSEMBLY—Masonic Hall. 
4 Invocation—Rev. C. H. Myers, pastor 


of Plymouth Congregational Church. 
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Addresses : 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Professor of 
Philosophy, Swarthmore College. 
Dr. Elizabeth Wallace, Professor of 
Languages, Chicago University. 
His Excellency Sefior Don Orestes 
Ferrara, Cuba’s Ambassador to the 

United States. 


Eight o’clock p. m. 
SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY — Masonic 

Hall. 

Invocation—Rev. Dan F. Bradley, D.D., 
pastor of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. 

Addresses : 

Arch C. Klumph, former President 
Rotary International. 

Sefior Dr. Don Alejandro Cesar, Nica- 
ragua’s Minister to the United 
States. 

Hon. Vincent Massey, Canada’s Min- 
ister to the United States. 

Cosme de la Torriente, former Ambas- 
sador from Cuba to Spain and to 
the United States. (Paper read by 
Secretary Call.) 


Thursday, May 10—World Day 


Ten o'clock a. m,. 
All Commissions met the same as on Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 


Twelve o'clock m. 
Luncheon—Ball Room, Hotel Cleveland. 

“World Friendship Luncheon” under 
auspices of women’s patriotic and 
social organizations. 

Miss Emma N. Perkins, introducing the 
presiding officer. 

Judge Florence Allen presiding. 

His Excellency Mr. Tsuneo Maisuda- 
ira, Japan’s Ambassador to the 
United States. 

Hon. L. Astrom, Finland’s Minister to 
the United States. 

Mr. Justice Alexis de Boer, speaking 
for Hungary. 

Dr. Mikas Bagdonas, Lithuania’s 
Representative to the United States. 


Two forty-five o’clock p. m. 
Automobile ride for visiting delegates, 
starting from Hotel Cleveland. 


Four to five o’clock p. m. 
Reception and Tea, National Groups in 
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native costumes, at Cleveland Art 
Museum. 
Eight o’clock p. m. 
ErchtH GENERAL ASSEMBLY — Masonic 


Hall. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, presiding. 
Invocation—Rev. William I. Griffin, pas- 
tor of Sixth United Presbyterian 

Church. 

Addresses : 

Dr. David Yui, representative of the 
people of China to the Washington 
Arms Conference, President of the 
National Christian Council of China, 
National General Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. in China. 

Mr. Timothy A. Smiddy, Ireland’s 
Minister to the United States. 

Mr. George Cretziano, Rumania’s Min- 
ister to the United States. 

Hon. Jaroslar Lipa, counselor of 
Czechoslovakia in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Mordecai Johnson, President of 
Howard University. 


Friday, May 11—Report Day 
Ten o’clock a. m. 
Meeting of Delegates—Ball Room, Hotel 
Cleveland. 
Arthur D. Call, presiding. 
Report of Commission No. 1, George 
Maurice Morris, Esq., Chairman. 
Report of Commission No. 2, Prof. Philip 
Marshall Brown, Chairman. 
Report of Commission No. 3, Hon. John 
J. Tigert, Chairman. 


Three o’clock p. m. 
Meeting of Delegates—Ball Room, Hotel 

Cleveland. 

Arthur D. Call, presiding. 

Report of Commission No. 4, Bishop Wm. 
F. McDowell, Chairman. 

Report of Commission No. 5, Dr. Edward 
T. Devine, Chairman. 

Report of Special Commission, President 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Reports and 
Resolutions, Harold E. Burton, Esq., 
Chairman. 


Eight fifteen o’clock p. m. 
NIntTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY—Public Audi- 
torium. 
Invocation—Rev. W. Harry Freda, D.D., 
pastor of Baptist Church of the 
Master. 
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Addresses : 

Bishop William F. McDowell, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hon. Nicola Sansanelli, President 
“Fidac” — International Federation 
of War Veterans. 

Dr. Don Ricardo Alfaro, Panama’s 


Minister to the United States. 
Summary of the Conference — Hon. 
Theodore E. Burton. 
Benediction—Rev. Dan Bradley, D. D. 


The Commissions 


Convinced that the accredited peace 
movement needs a wider foundation of 
facts upon which to rest its labors, the 
American Peace Society was pleased to 
announce the following study commis- 
sions. It was the purpose of these commis- 
sions to clarify certain facts within their 
respective fields and to report upon their 
labors Friday, May 11. ‘The officers of 
the commissions invited the co-operation 
of delegates interested in their respective 
efforts. 

Five commissions devoted three days to 
intensive studies in the fields of Com- 
merce and Industry, Justice, Education, 
Religion, and the Social Agencies, with a 
view to ascertaining in what way they 
may contribute to better world relations. 
There is a special commission for the 
study of the better co-ordination of peace 
efforts. 

These commission sessions were open to 
official delegates and to holders of regis- 
tration cards. Associate delegates who 
attended were, with the approval of the 
official delegates, able to speak from the 
floor, but not to vote. 

The hour and place of meeting for each 
commission was 10:00 o’clock a. m., Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday ; all meet- 
ings at Hotel Cleveland. 


Commission Organization 


Commission No. 1—The International 
Implications of Industry. 
Chairman—George Maurice 
Esq., Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman—Dr. Harold G Moul- 
ton, Director Institute of Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary — Mr. Whiting Williams, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Other members of the Commission: Dr. 
Leifur Magnusson, Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, Washington, D. C.; 


Morris, 
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Prof. Paul H. Douglas, School of Com- 
merce and Administration, University of 
Chicago; Sumner H. Shlicter, Professor 
of Economics of Industry, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Lucius R. Eastman, President 
American Arbitration Association; 
Charles L. Hyde, Pierre, South Dakota; 
J. A. MacMillan, Dayton, Ohio; Hon. 
John M. Parker, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Commission No. 2—International Impli- 
cations of Justice. 

Chairman — Prof. Philip Marshall 
Brown, Professor of International 
Law, Princeton University. 

Vice-Chairman—Walter Scott Penfield, 
formerly of the Department of State. 

Secretary—Dean Charles Pergler, Na- 
tional University. 

Other members of the Commission are: 
Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde, Professor of 
International Law, Columbia University ; 
Dr. Jesse Reeves, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law, University of Michigan; Dr. 
H. W. Temple, Member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania; Hon. Stephen Porter, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives ; 
Senator George Moses, of New Hamp- 
shire; Admiral W. Rogers; Dr. Edwin M. 
Borchard, Professor of International Law 
at Yale University; Hon. A. G. Burr, 
Bismarck, North Dakota; Karl F. Geiser, 
Oberlin College, Ohio; Hon. Franklin F. 
Korell, Henry C. MacKall, E. Polyzoides, 
Albert Putney, Paul V. McNutt, Salmon 
O. Levinson, Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
and Dr. James Brown Scott. 


Commission No. 3—International Impli- 
cations of Education. 

Chairman—Hon. John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

Vice-Chairman—Hon. Augustus 0. 
Thomas, Commissioner of Education 
for the State of Maine and President 
of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. 

Secretary—Mr. J. F. Abel, of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 

Other members of this Commission are: 

Hon. John L. Clifton, Director of Edu- 
cation of Ohio; Miss Cornelia Adair, 
President National Education Associ- 


ation; Dean William F. Russell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York; 
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Dr. Harry B. Wilson, Director of the 
Junior Red Cross; President George F. 
Zook, Akron University, Akron, Ohio; 
Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, President Parents- 
Teachers Association; Superintendent 
Robinson G. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. Tigert, assisted by James F. Abel, 
Associate Specialist in Foreign Educa- 
tion led the following 

Program 
General Topic: “A practical program of edu- 
eation for the promotion of International 
good will.” 


TurEspay, May 8, 1928—10 a. Mm. To 12 m. 


John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, presiding. 

Topic: “The knowledge and activities de- 
signed for the promotion of international 
good will that the State can and may 
properly include in the curricula of the 
elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools.” 

“A brief survey of the activities carried on 
by public and private schools and the 
agencies related to the _ schools.”—Dr. 
John J. Tigert. 

“The programs in a State school system.”— 
Hon John L. Clifton, Director of Educa- 
tion of Ohio. 

“The public schools and international friend- 
ship.”—Miss Cornelia Adair, President of 
the National Education Association. 

Discussion: Dr. R. G. Jones, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WEDNESDAY, May 9, 1928—10 a. m. To 12 mM. 


Hon. Augustus O. Thomas, President of the 
World Federation of Education, presiding. 

Topic: “Constructive programs for the pro- 
motion of good will among nations, to be 
carried on by institutions of university 
rank.” 

Opening statement by the chairman. 

“The peculiar function of the university in 
promoting world peace.”—Dr. Herbert A. 
Miller, Professor of Sociology, Ohio State 
University. 

“The cultural leadership of the university.”— 
Dr. D. M. Solandt, Associate General Man- 
ager of the United Church of Canada 
Publishing House. 

“A practical program of education for the 
promotion of international good will.”— 
Dr. George F. Zook, President of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, Ohio. 
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“The problem of the promotion of interna- 
tional good will in the large State uni- 
versities.”"—-Lawrence D. Egbert, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Discussion: Dean William F. Russell, Law- 
rence D. Egbert, and Charlotte Reeve 
Conover. 


TuurspDAy, May 10, 1928—10 a. m. To 12 m. 


John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, presiding. 

Topic: “The field of activity for educational 
agencies allied to the school system.” 

“The field of activity of the Junior Red 
Cross in aiding the establishment in the 
school systems of the nations of a prac- 
tical program of education for the promo- 
tion of international good will.”—Dr. H. B. 
Wilson, National Director of the American 
Junior Red Cross. 

“The activities of the World Federation of 
Education Associations.”—Hon. Augustus 
O. Thomas, President of the World Feder- 
ation of Education Associations. 

Discussion: Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, President 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Commission No. 4—International Im- 
plications of Religion. 

Chairman—Bishop Wm. F. McDowell, 

Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman—Rev. Walter A. Mor- 
gan, D. D., pastor New First Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago, IIl. 
Secretary—Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Other members of this Commission in- 
clude: Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; James F. McDonald, of the 
Foreign Policy Association; Fred B. 
Smith, of the World Alliance; Rev. Fred- 
erick Lynch, of the Church Peace Union. 


Commission No. 5—International Impli- 
cations of Social Agencies. 

Chairman—Dr. Edward T. Devine, 

Dean of the Graduate School of 
American University. 

Secretary—Howard R. Knight. 

This Commission held a number of 
meetings in copnection with the American 
Association of Social Workers at its an- 
nual meeting in Memphis, Tennessee, 
May 2 to 9. The Commission held its 
final meeting at the Hotel Cleveland, Par- 


lor “F,” Mezzanine, Thursday, May 10, 
and reported to the meeting of delegates, 
Ball Room, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Friday afternoon, May 11, at 3:00 
o’clock. 

Members of the Commission are given 
in Dr. Devine’s Report, which will be 
printed in full in the ApvocaTE oF PEACE. 
Special Commission—The Co-ordination 

of the Efforts for Peace—began in 

Cleveland a series of hearings with the 

view of ascertaining the facts as to the 

various organizations now devoted ex- 
clusively to the promotion of interna- 
tional peace. Persons and organizations 
particularly interested in this aspect of 
the peace movement were heard by the 

Commission. 

Chairman—Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, 

President Oberlin College. 

Secretary—Mr. Parker Wright Meade. 


The following persons accepted mem- 
bership in this Commission: President 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College; Mr. 
R. J. Caldwell, of New York; Prof. John 
Dewey, of Columbia University ; President 
Farrand, of Cornell University; Mr. I. F. 
Freiberger, of Cleveland; Professor Gar- 
ner, of the University of Illinois; Rev. 
C. W. Gilkey, of Chicago; Mrs. E. J. 
Goodspeed, of Chicago; Dr. Sidney Gu- 
lick, of New York; Rev. Joel B. Hayden, 
of Cleveland; President Arthur H. Mor- 
gan, of Antioch College; Mr. Henry Mor- 
ganthau, of New York; Rev. C. C. Mor- 
rison, of Chicago; Mr. Henry J. Smith, 
of the Chicago Daily News; ex-Governor 
Sweet, of Colorado; Prof. Quincy Wright, 
of the University of Chicago; Hon. New- 
ton D. Baker, former Secretary of War; 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of 
Education ; L. J. Taber, The Master, Na- 
tional Grange; Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Hav- 
erford College. 

Conclusion 

At the close of the last of its one hun- 
dred years, therefore, with the thoughts 
of men turning again to those processes 
of law and justice which the world had 
come to associate with the land of Hugo 
Grotius; with the Western Hemisphere 
working out its international destiny, as 
at Havana, Cuba; with the Interparlia- 
mentary Union promoting a finer frater- 
nity between legislative bodies around the 
world; with the League of Nations ex- 
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tending its influence in many beneficent 
ways; with the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice clearly and tangibly 
illustrating the practical possibilities in 
the Society’s program of a century; with 
governments officially striving to renounce 
war altogether; the American Peace 
Society may believe that the Conference 
in Cleveland, Ohio, May 7 to 11, was a 
worthy and fitting event, and that its 
labors of the years have not been wholly 
in vain. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ArtTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE BUSINESS MANAGER 


A summary over a period of the past 
twenty years brings us, at the conclusion 
of our present fiscal year, to the high- 
water mark of the Society in many direc- 
tions. 

In 1909 the total income from member- 
ships was a little less than $2,000; today 
it is almost $9,000. Contributions over 
the past twenty years range from $21.25 
in 1919 to $13,000 in 1909. The contri- 
butions for the present year total almost 
$19,000. 

The total income for the present fiscal 
year was $36,444.71; the disbursements 
totaled $35,763.91, the income exceeding 
the outgo by $680.80. The Treasurer’s 
report reveals total resources, including 
the cash on hand and the market value 
of investments, to be $10,371.94. 

The first four or five months of the 
operation of the Business Department 
were devoted almost entirely to the task 
of securing new Directors, of establishing 
contacts with persons who might ulti- 
mately be induced to contribute to the 
finances of the Society, and in contacting 
with key persons in various commercial 
and trade organizations, patriotic and 
other bodies, in order to make clear to 
them the aims and purposes of this old 
Society. Some indication of the success 
of these activities is the fact that we now 
have thirty-six Directors, that our contri- 
butions increased from $834.00 in 1927 
to almost $19,000 in 1928, and the fur- 
ther fact that when the Business Depart- 
ment was established the Society did not 
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have a single Institutional Member, but 
now has 45 Institutional Members. 

In May of 1927 the Business Manager 
directed his attention to the work of pre- 
paring for the Centennial Celebration. 
The months of June and July were spent 
in Cleveland. The months of August and 
September were devoted to work in 
Pennsylvania, Maine, Indiana, and the 
District of Columbia. Since October 1 
the Business Manager has made his head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Finance Committee 
underwrote a budget of approximately 
$50,000 for the Centennial expenses, 
The total actually raised was less than 
$40,000. 

As a sponsoring group for the Centen- 
nial the Cleveland Centennial Celebration 
Committee was created. It was made up 
of more than 300 of the most prominent 
men and women of the city. Through 
the hearty co-operation of the commercial 
and trade organizations and the various 
civic groups, it was possible to organize 
the men of the city into one working unit. 
There are more than 350 women’s or- 
ganizations in the city of Cleveland, of 
which more than 150 co-operated very 
actively in the preparations for the con- 
ference. 

In order to arouse interest throughout 
the State of Ohio, an Ohio Centennial 
Celebration Committee was appointed. 
It was made up of about 250 of the out- 
standing men and women of the State. 
The plan of organization for the State 
was developed through federated churches 
in different cities, through the state-wide 
organizations of chambers of commerce, 
trade bodies, patriotic groups, and organ- 
ized bodies of women. 

In connection with the preparations for 
the Centennial, your Business Manager 
gave some attention to membership 
work in the State. He felt that he should 
not do any active membership work in 
the city of Cleveland, because the citizens 
had already underwritten the expense 
fund. With such limited facilities as he 
had, he undertook to put on a membership 
campaign in Ohio in cities outside of 
Cleveland. This work was done very 
largely by mail. 

A total of $5,643 from new member- 
ships and contributions can be traced to 
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the work of the Cleveland office during 
this period of preparation. 

It is believed this total might easily 
have been many times greater if an in- 
tensive membership drive had been put 
on. This contention is substantiated by 
the fact that two men, one employed since 
the 19th of March last and the other 
since the 16th of last month, have brought 
in a total of $2,038 in memberships and 
contributions. The cost of employing 
these two men, in salaries and traveling 
expenses, has been $1,397.50. Thus the 
profit to the Society has been $440.50. 
It is fair to assume that a considerable 
number of these new members will renew 
over a period of years. In justice to the 
efforts of these two field workers, it should 
be pointed out that both were entirely 
new to peace work and some time was 
consumed in familiarizing themselves 
with the history of the Society and its 
plans for the conference. 

During the past year the membership 
of the Society has been increased by 374 
paying $5.00 each, 53 at the $10.00 rate, 
78 paying $25.00 a year, and eight at 
$100.00 a year. In addition, we have 
received 45 Institutional Members at 
$25.00 each. 

The total income from new member- 
ships was $6,300. The income from mem- 
berships renewed was $2,391. 

From a membership point of view, the 
Society is now on a crest. It is the view of 
your Business Manager that its major 
activity for the present year should be in 
this field. The new members secured as 
a result of interest in the World Confer- 
ence on International Justice indicate 
that one of the best ways to recruit new 
members is through something akin to 
meetings such as we have just had in 
Cleveland. It is recognized that such 
large meetings cannot be had frequently. 
As a substitute, your Business Manager 
urgently recommends a policy of creating 
branch societies throughout the country. 
These branch societies will act as constant 
feeders for the national organization. 

There is now a group of prominent 
men and women in Cleveland who are 
desirous of sponsoring a branch organiza- 
tion for Cleveland and the State of Ohio. 
Ex-Governor Sweet, of Colorado, made a 
statement to the effect that he desires to 
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return to his home and to bring into 
existence a branch of this old Society. 
Many other persons at the conference in- 
dicated that they would be pleased to help 
to organize groups in their respective lo- 
calities. 

As a further recommendation to sup- 
plement the creation of branch organiza- 
tions, your Business Manager urges the 
continuation of field work through tested 
field secretaries. He feels that this field 
work should be pressed in the State of 
Ohio, in order to take advantage of the 
impetus given by the conference which 
has just closed. 

Your Business Manager further recom- 
mends that the pages of the ADVOCATE 
OF Peace, the Society’s magazine, be 
opened to advertising, and that constant 
effort be made to increase its circulation. 
Your Business Manager suggests that a 
special committee be appointed to study 
the problem of circulation and to de- 
velop a plan for putting the magazine 
on a going commercial basis. 

The Business Manager desires to ex- 
press appreciation for the very hearty and 
sincere assistance which he has had 
throughout these months from Mr. 
Smalley. The burden of the Washington 
office of the Business Department has 
been upon his shoulders very largely for 
the past six or eight months. The record 
of renewals in memberships attests his 
constant effort to keep our old members in 
tune to the extent of annual renewals. 

In concluding this brief report, your 
Business Manager desires to express his 
appreciation of the co-operation which he 
has had from many members of the 
Board, and he wishes especially to ac- 
knowledge the courteous and efficient sup- 
port which he has had from President 
Burton and Secretary Call. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lacey C. Zapr. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN, MAY, 1928 


The library continues to expand, partly 
through purchases, but especially through 
gifts from individuals and publishers. 
We have now, however, practically reached 
the limit of space for expansion. The 
shelves for all classes are now crammed 
to capacity. More cases should be pro- 
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vided soon, but there is no more avail- 
able room for library shelves. 

There has been a marked increase the 
past year in the number of students ap- 
plying to us for information. Much lit- 
erature has been sent to pupils in second- 
ary schools and colleges. The history of 
the peace movement is a subject of study, 
too, for students doing thorough research 
work. A number of these, professors and 
students, have come to Washington, in 
Christmas and spring vacation-time, espe- 
cially, to use our records, old magazines, 
and early documents. We are glad to 
welcome all such, but we should be able 
to give them better accommodations. 
They need tables a little removed from 
the bustle and telephones of busy offices. 
At present, it is sometimes difficult to 
clear a table anywhere for study. 

The librarian has been for the past 
two years collecting early annual addres- 
ses and reports, separately printed, in- 
tending to bind them together in volumes. 
We have now sixteen such pamphlets 
dated before 1865. 

Indexing of the early volumes of the 
Society’s periodical has begun, and cross- 
references to important persons and or- 
ganizations in the peace movement are 
also inserted in the library card catalog 
for the convenience of historians. This 
work, not yet carried very far, has been 
well begun. It is the intention to pub- 
lish an index in one alphabet of the whole 
hundred years of the Society’s magazine. 

We are adding to the library, also, as 
fast as possible, biographical notes on past 
presidents and secretaries of the Society. 
The past year has seen the addition to our 
shelves of further notes on William Ladd, 
an article on David Low Dodge, a manu- 
script biography of Secretary R. B. 
Howard, and a number of notebooks kept 
by Samuel Coues. 

There has also been a steady growth in 
the departments dealing with current in- 
ternational legal, social, and economic 
problems, as well as those dealing specif- 
ically with organization for peace. 


We had on hand, May 1, 1927 
(including foreign books) ...3,187 volumes 
Acquisitions, May, 1927, to 


May, 1928 149 volumes 


Total May, 1928 3,336 volumes 
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This count does not include reference 
books, such as dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
atlas, desk-books, or the like. 


Detailed Report, May 1, 1928, of Books in the 


Library. wi 
olumes 


Catalogued books, all classes 
Uncatalogued—Bound Periodicals: 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
American Journal International 


American Peace Society pam- 
Angel of Peace 
Arbitrator 


Association for International Concili- 


Concord 
Constitutional Review 
Current History 
Friend of Peace 
Herald of Peace 
Messenger of Peace 
Messiah’s Kingdom 
Peace and Goodwill 
Peace Movement 
Peacemaker 

War or Brotherhood 
War or Peace 


Books and pamphlets in French 

Books and pamphlets in German....110 

Books and pamphlets, miscellaneous 
languages 


Early Documents: 
Acquired May, 1927, to May, 1928. 

Friend of Peace, vol. 2, 1921. 

National dangers and means of escape 
(written between 1812 and 1862). 

Seventh Annual Report Society for Promo- 
tion of Peace, London, 1823. 

Letters on political and military persecu- 
tion and Buccaneer’s protest, 1823. 

Scientific tracts (containing history of 
peace societies, by Wm. Ladd). 

Address at twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
American Peace Society, 1853. 
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Burritt, Elihu: Thoughts and things at 
home and abroad, 1854. 

Observations on the subject of war by 
Pacificator. England, 1816. 

Folly and criminality of war, by Irenzus. 
Birmingham, England, 1810. 

Christianity a system of peace (preface 
signed T. P.) 1813. 

Letters addressed to Caleb Strong. Lon- 
don, England, 1818. 

Friend of Peace. Nos. 1-12, 16, 25-28, 30-53. 
(These are in original blue covers, most 
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Clark, Rufus W.: Address at twenty-third 
annual meeting American Peace Society, 
1851. 

Sumner, Charles: War system of the com- 
monwealth of nations. Address at an- 
nual meeting American Peace Society, 
1863. 

Principles of the Non-resistance Society. 
Boston, 1839. 

First anniversary of the Universal Peace 
Society, Philadelphia, May, 1867. 

Bond of Brotherhood, edited by Elihu Bur- 


of them addressed to Hon. Timothy Pick- ritt. Numbers for March, April, May 
ering, former Secretary of War, in the June, 1854 . ‘ . 


hand of Noah Worcester.) 
Sigourney, Mrs. L. H.: Stories founded on Twelve notebooks kept by Samuel Coues 
(on peace lectures). 


fact. Hartford, 1836. 
Jay, William: Address at annual meeting Manuscript biographical sketch of Rowland 
of American Peace Society, 1845. Bailey Howard, Secretary of American 
Stone, Rev. A. L.: Address at twenty-sec- Peace Society. 
ond annual meeting American Peace Respectfully submitted, 
Society, 1850. M. W. S. Catt. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Exhibit “A” 


AMERICAN Peace Society, WasuineTon, D. C. 


Cash Account for the Year Ended April 30, 1928 


Balance of cash on hand and on deposit May 1, 1927 
RECEIPTS 


Membership, including subscriptions to ADvocATE OF PEACE 
Special subscription to ApvocaTE OF PEACE 
Sales of pamphlets and books 
Contributions 
Subscription from Carn 
Permanent Peace Fund 
Interest on bank deposits 
Income from Reserve Fund investments 
Investments sold: 
R. N. Taylor, 6 per cent real estate note 
Cleveland Finance Committee 


Library 

Newspapers and periodicals 

Letter service, mimeographing, etc 

Entertainment 

District of Columbia personal tax 

Freight, express and storage 
iscellan 


23 , 973.03 





ones 
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Department of Field Work: 





DS yas Gate prac Sao o SS Ris RM IO 870.00 

II ao ncn n cca sccsccesscccesccvesesesees 2,490.27 

Hotel and miscellaneous expense................-+20000- 668 .00 
pa 4,028 .27—_—_____ 
RUSE TER OO ee ere keene ey Sen mene BREN Ream OR $28,001.30 $40.729.95 

Department of Publications: 

Printing and mailing ApvocaTE OF PEACE............... 6,758.54 

Printing and distribution of pamphlets.................. 199.41 
Miscellaneous printing, envelopes, cards, etc............. 804.66 7,762.61 35,763,91 
Balance cash on hand and on deposit April 30, 1928....................000: $4, 966.04 

Represented by— 
National Metropolitan Bank, checking account...................0 cece cece cece $4,728.72 
National Metropolitan Bank, savings account. ............... cc cece eee eee cece 215.67 
Ns a prin ag ocd uicias leavin eiece diane s6ehe eekes Wena’ snares 21.65 
$4,966.04 
Schedule “1” 

AMERICAN Peace Society, WasHineTon, D. C. 

Reserve Fund Investments as at April 30, 1928 
Par value Price Market value 


First mortgage 614 per cent note of Poretsky, Silver and Rosen 

due November 1, 1929, secured by property 1262 Holbrook 

PRE OELLAOLE D $1,500.00 $1,500.00 $1,500.00 
First mortgage 614 per cent note of Poretsky, Silver and Rosen, 

due November 1, 1929, secured by property 1270 Holbrook 
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May 9, 1928. 
Mr. Georce W. WHITE, 
Treasurer, the American Peace Society, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Simm: We have examined the ac- 
counts of the American Peace Society for 
the year ended April 30, 1928, and submit 
herewith the following: 

Exhibit “A,” cash account for the year 
ended April 30, 1928. 

Schedule “1,” reserve fund investments as 
at April 30, 1928. 

The first 6% per cent mortgages shown in 
Schedule “1” were confirmed by letter from 
the bank as being held there for collection. 

The income for the year was tested and 


ere yee 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 


$6,000.00 $6,000.00 


the expenditures were checked to supporting 
vouchers. Cash on deposit was verified by 
direct correspondence with the bank and 
cash on hand by actual count. 

We hereby certify that, in our opinion, the 
accompanying cash account, together with 
the statement of Reserve Fund investments, 
accurately accounts for the cash receipts and 
disbursements as shown by the books of the 
Society for the year ended April 30, 1928, 
and correctly sets forth the Reserve Fund 
investments as at that date. 


Respectfully submitted, 


R. G. Rankin & Co., 
Members American Institute of Accountants. 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


The Reports of the Commissions 


COMMISSION I 


George Maurice Morris, Esq., Chairman 


HE Commission on the Implications 

of Industry believes the following 

principles to be generally accepted, 
namely : 

The economic unity of the world today 

is increasing steadily. Local and national 


problems of industry and trade are be- 
coming more and more international in 
scope and character. The producers of 
one nation are today dependent upon the 
consumers of other countries, and the 
continued well-being of both producers 
and consumers in one part of the world 
cannot be attained except through the 
continued well-being of producers and 
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consumers in all parts of the world. This 
economic interdependence of peoples is 
concededly a powerful factor for peace. 

Notwithstanding this growing eco- 
nomic unity, there are at least four ten- 
dencies which threaten the peace of the 
world. One is the failure to recognize 
the extent to which the world is an eco- 
nomic unit. The second is the nation- 
alistic bias which expresses itself in the 
attempt to direct economic policy for pur- 
poses of national aggrandizement. The 
third is the competition for profitable 
markets, which has been intensified in 
recent years by the maladjustment be- 
tween producing and consuming power. 
The fourth is the struggle for control of 
basic raw materials. This conflict of 
tendencies may be discussed concretely 
under six main headings, as follows: (1) 
International Trade, (2) International 
Investments, (3) Banking and Credit 
Inter-relations, (4) International Trade 
Combinations, (5) International Utiliza- 
tion of Raw Materials, and (6) Interna- 
tional Differences in Labor Standards. 

International Trade.—The trade rami- 
fications of the modern world make the 
disruptive effects of war exceedingly seri- 
ous. War, however, affects the various 
industries and trades differently: some 
it stimulates enormously; others it par- 
alyzes. In consequence, some trades 
might be interested in a particular war, 
while others would find it to their disad- 
vantage. Hence, a factual inquiry as to 
the effects of war on the several indus- 
tries and trades is an important investi- 
gation. 

International Investments.—Invest- 
ments in foreign countries are created 
through financial and trading operations. 
Exploitative investments in industrially 
undeveloped areas are often a source of 
international friction. On the other 
hand, the existence of a large volume of 
international indebtedness in commer- 
cially developed nations, as, for example, 
British investments in the United States 
before the war, exerts an influence in the 
direction of peace. From the point of 
view of those who are interested in the 
promotion of peace, the task is to discover 
ways of preventing conflict arising from 
investments in undeveloped regions. As 
a preliminary, it is obvious that we must 
know the facts. 
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Banking and Credit Inter-relations— 
Banking and credit is even more inter- 
national in character than trade and in- 
dustry. It is now generally recognized 
that war produces profound currency dis- 
turbances which demoralize the economic 
life of the world. However, there may 
still be those who believe that a war 
which enables the victor to secure posses- 
sion of the currency of other countries is 
economically advantageous. Again, a 
study of facts is necessary in order to 
enable us to evaluate the true effects of 
war on banking and credit, and through 
banking and credit upon the whole eco- 
nomic organization. 

International Utilization of Raw Mate- 
rials—The uneven distribution of raw 
materials has long been a source of inter- 
national friction. The facts concerning 
such friction and the expressed attitudes 
of the various interested governments 
should be studied for the purpose of elu- 
cidating those principles which can be 
accepted by all nations as a fair and 
equitable basis for the distribution and 
utilization of raw materials. 

International Differences in Standards 
of Living.—As a result of the unequal 
distribution of natural resources, of eco- 
nomic power, financial means and tech- 
nical development, there are great differ- 
ences in the standards of living of the 
masses of the population in the different 
countries of the world. The laboring 
people of the less-favored countries try 
to raise their standards either by mi- 
grating to countries of higher standards 
or by obtaining a greater share of the 
world’s work through lower wages. Out 
of this arise two characteristic phenom- 
ena of economic life today: mass migra- 
tion and international labor competition, 
which bring in their trail other phenom- 
ena, such as restrictive immigration laws, 
international labor combinations, ete. All 
these phenomena exercise a powerful in- 
fluence on relations between nations, and 
their investigation is an essential part of 
a program of research which has for its 
object the discovery of the economic foun- 
dations of permanent peace. 

Believing that the clarification of the 
facts in each of the fields referred to 
constitutes a task that will furnish not 
only the American Peace Society a wider 
foundation upon which to rest its labors, 
but also data that may prove of value 
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to all persons interested in the interna- 
tional implications of industry, this com- 
mission recommends to the directors of 
the American Peace Society: 

1. That they determine whether exist- 
ing agencies may not now be engaged 
upon programs which will furnish much 
of the factual material sought. 

2. That in the event the directors find 
that there now exists, or may soon be 
brought into available form, the compiled 
data in these fields, they consider the 
question whether the Society may not 
well undertake the consolidation and pub- 
lication or distribution of such material 
as pertains to the peace movement. 

3. That in the absence of adequate ex- 
isting agencies for the purpose described, 
the directors of the Society consider the 
creation of some group, or commission, to 
undertake an investigation of the facts 
in industry having pertinent relation to 
the maintenance of peace and to report 
thereon to the Society. 

Inasmuch as there have been discus- 
sions in this commission with regard to, 
first, the effect on international peace of 
the operations of news-gathering, publish- 
ing, and propagandizing agencies; and, 
second, the cost of war to tax-paying peo- 
ples, and as we have concluded that a 
study of these subjects does not come 
within the scope of this commission’s 
charter, it is suggested to the directors 
of this Society that the creation of fact- 
finding groups in these fields might well 
engage the attention of the Society. 

Further, if the attention of the Society 
is so engaged, it is suggested that the 
inquiry be developed along the lines of 
the three preceding alternative recom- 
mendations. 

COMMISSION II 
Philip Marshall Brown, Chairman 
An American Program for International 
Justice 

Believing that American political and 
social institutions have achieved results 
of universal significance ; 

Feeling that certain American prin- 
ciples of government and justice might 
profitably be applied to the relations of 
nations ; 

The Commission on International Jus- 
tice reminds the American Peace Society, 
on this its one-hundredth birthday, of the 
following principles for the achievement 
of international justice and peace: 


I 

All nations which have been formally 
recognized as members of the Family of 
Nations are entitled to equal rights and 
are subject to equal duties under inter- 
national law. 

II 

International law finds its authority 
in the common consent of nations as evi- 
denced by usage, treaties, awards, of inter- 
national commissions and tribunals, dec- 
larations of national executives, acts of 
legislatures, and decisions of courts. 

III 

The interests of nations are defined, 
respected, and protected by mutual un- 
derstandings and forbearance. Conflict- 
ing interests are to be reconciled by proc- 
esses of conciliation. 

Iv* 

War should be renounced as an instru- 
ment of national policy and the settle- 
ment of international disputes should be 
sought by pacific means. 

The inherent right of nations to arm 
adequately for self-defense, or for the de- 
fense of the common interests of inter- 
national society, should be recognized. 

v 

In case of collective action by the 
League of Nations, or by a group of 
nations, against a State which the United 
States may hold to be guilty of a flagrant 
international crime, American citizens 
should be forbidden from affording aid 
to the offending nation. 

VI 


When ordinary methods of diplomacy 
prove ineffective for the purpose of set- 
tling disputes between nations, recourse 
to commissions of inquiry and concilia- 
tion, and to arbitral and judicial] tri- 
bunals, is recommended as being most con- 
sonant with the orderly conduct of inter- 
national relations. 

Commissions of inquiry should make 
recommendations for the procedure 
deemed most suitable for settlements of 


*Upon motion of William FE. Sweet the 
Delegates voted, May 11, to recommend the 
substitution of the following for Section IV: 
“While we recognize the inherent right of 
nations to arm adequately for self-defense, 
yet we believe war should be renounced as 
an instrument of national policy and the 
settlement of international disputes should 
be sought only by pacific means.” 
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controversies. Pending such settlements, 
provisions should be made for a modus 
vivendi to protect or preserve the respec- 
tive rights of the parties. 
Vil 

Disputes generally recognized as non- 
justiciable should be settled by recourse 
to good offices, mediation, commissions 
of inquiry and conciliation, or to friendly 
composition. They may be referred, in 
case the parties agree, to special arbitral 
tribunals or to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. 


Vill 


Disputes of a justiciable nature should 
be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, to special tribunals, 
or to mixed commissions which may al- 
ready have been established or which may 
be created ad hoc. Such tribunals, courts, 
and commissions should be empowered 
under special circumstances and condi- 
tions to decide upon the preliminary ques- 
tion whether or not a dispute is of jus- 
ticiable nature. 

IX 


The establishment of commissions of 
inquiry, conciliation and other agencies 
for the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes may best be brought about 
through regional understandings between 
nations having intimate relations and 
common problems. This is specially to 
be recommended among the nations of the 
New World. The re-establishment of the 
Central American Court of Justice, and 
agreements for the arbitration of disputes 
among the American nations are greatly 
to be favored. 

x 


An international court of claims, ac- 
cessible to persons as well as to States, 
should be established to pass on claims 
in tort or contract against governments, 
or their political subdivisions, of States 
recognized as members of the Family of 
Nations. 

In the case of legal controversies be- 
tween citizens of the United States and 
citizens of a foreign country, arbitration 
by means of a private arbitrator or a 
standing board of arbitration specially 
provided by treaty agreements is recom- 
mended. 
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XI 


The settlement of questions of universal 
concern affecting the interests, rights and 
duties of nations, which may not be 
achieved through diplomatic methods, 
should preferably be brought about by 
the method of international conferences, 
based upon previous agreements concern- 
ing the agenda and the scope of the con- 
ference, and upon the principle of vol- 
untary participation. 

XII 

International conferences of a periodic 
nature should be instituted for the pro- 
gressive codification of international law. 
Particular consideration should be given 
to the following subjects: 

(a) The international responsibility of 
States for injuries to aliens. 

(6) The rights and obligations of 
neutrality. 

(c) The regulation of international in- 
tercourse in commerce, industry, finance, 
and immigration. 

(d) The protection of the rights of 
individuals. 


COMMISSION III 
Honorable John J. Tigert, Chairman 
(This report was submitted by Superintend- 
ent Jones) 


Your Commission on the International 
Implications of Education submits the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Commission consists of men and 
women representative of State and city 
education systems, institutions of higher 
education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the World Federation of 
Education Associations, the Junior Red 
Cross, and the United States Bureau of 
Education. All members of the Commis- 
sion were present at one or more of its 
sessions. Unity of thought and purpose 
characterized the meetings. There was 
no discord. 

The Commission had for its objective 
the consideration of a practical program 
of education for the promotion of inter- 
national good will to be carried on (a) 
by the elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools; (b) the institutions of univer- 
sity rank, and (c) the educatior agencies 
allied to the school systems. 

The various members of the Commis- 
sion presented to it a fairly comprehen- 
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sive account of the amount and quality 
of the efforts to promote international 
good will that are now being made as a 
part of the formal instruction given in 
educational institutions of the United 
States and in a variety of ways by agen- 
cies allied with the schools. The Commis- 
sion hopes that its proceedings may be 
printed and given wide distribution. 

The twenty-five million children in the 
United States that are being taught by 
one million teachers will be in control of 
this nation a few years hence, just as 
the children of other nations will then 
direct the affairs of their countries. The 
Commission has faith that through educa- 
tion these future leaders of the world 
may bring the many people to a plane of 
understanding that will enable them to live 
harmoniously in the modern conception 
of society. 

Believing that the main cause of 
troubles among nations is ignorance of 
the varying conditions of life and thought 
in the different national entities, the ses- 
sion on elementary, secondary, and normal 
schools gave its chief attention to the 
opportunities offered through the teach- 
ing of geography, history, civics, litera- 
ture, modern languages, music and art, 
to develop in the students in each coun- 
try an adequate understanding and ap- 
preciation of life in other countries. 
Many specific instances were presented of 
mutual interest in and good will toward 
children of other countries roused by well- 
directed and vitalized teaching of these 
subjects. 

Reports of research in the status of the 
social sciences in secondary and teacher- 
training schools to determine the natural 
social attitudes of children and the actual 
effect upon them of social science instruc- 
tion were made to the session. 

The session suggests that in teacher- 
training institutions instruction be given 
to prospective teachers and teachers in 
service that they may have a clear con- 
cept of the need for common understand- 
ing among all peoples, and be prepared 
to bring their pupils to an appreciation 
of that need and of the ways and means 
to attain that understanding. 

At the session of institutions of uni- 
versity rank, the peculiar function of the 
university in the discovery and statement 
of fact and its advantages in the way of 
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bringing together cosmopolitan groups of 
young people and providing wholesome 
social contacts for them, and in the ex- 
change of lecturers, research workers and 
students, were presented to and illustrated 
for the Commission. 

The universities have done much to- 
ward the promotion of international good 
will through the work of their departments 
of history, government, economics, and 
sociology in searching out and setting 
forth the causes of international conflicts 
and their effects on society. 

A suggested program for the future in- 
cludes (1) giving to every student, in 
whatever course of study he may pursue, 
an opportunity to familiarize himself with 
the fields of history, economics, and so- 
ciology; (2) offering such courses not 
only to the college student, but through 
extension work to the entire adult popula- 
tion that the people may have opportuni- 
ties to keep constantly abreast of inter- 
national affairs and to familiarize them- 
selves with the trend of international 
events; (3) providing for vastly more 
interchange of lecturers and students, and 
affording teachers and professors of in- 
ternational relations ample opportunity 
to participate in the international con- 
ferences now frequently held; (4) per- 
mitting and encouraging extra curricular 
student activities, such as cosmopolitan 
clubs and international student organiza- 
tions; and (5) making the most of the 
contributions to university life that may 
come from the different national groups 
among the students. 

At the session for agencies allied with 
the schools, the director of the Junior Red 
Cross recounted its activities in giving 
needed help to foreign children, sending 
Christmas gifts, exchanging school work 
and magazines and the like. 

The President of the World Federation 
of Education Associations reported that 
the Federation is a society for the ad- 
vancement of learning and _ culture 
throughout the world and for bringing 
the educators of the world together for 
the consideration of educational move- 
ments in the different countries. It does 


not seek to promote movements that are 
already being fostered by others, but to 
correlate them in a definite program for 
international good will, friendship, and 
justice. 


The Federation is a clearing 
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house for making universally known the 
most beneficial results of any kind of 
education. It is now giving attention 
to special committees and commissions 
on the teaching of certain materials and 
their effects upon the life of the child. 
The results of the studies will be available 
as soon as the work is completed, probably 
about the time of the Geneva Convention, 
1929. 

The contribution of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers toward 
promoting good will among nations in- 
cludes (1) interpreting the good-will 
programs of the schools to the general 
public; (2) co-operating with the schools 
in carrying out their programs; (3) 
developing right social attitudes in the 
pre-school child; (4) making the home 
a laboratory for working out good-will 
projects instituted by the schools, the 
churches, and other agencies; (5) develop- 
ing among the parents of all nations a 
united interest in the welfare of all 
children, and promoting a world-wide pro- 
gram of peace and good will through the 
International Federation of Home and 
School. 

The President of the National Educa- 
tion Association reports that at its annual 
convention in 1927 the Association re- 
affirmed its oft-repeated pronouncement 
in favor of every legitimate means for 
promoting world peace and understand- 
ing. Through the local, state, and na- 
tional groups affiliated or allied with it, 
every teacher in the nation may be reached 
in a very short time with a constructive 
program for international good will. 

The Commission received from the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions an invitation to co-operate with it 
in the promotion of the Commission’s 
program. 

The Commission recommends that it 
be continued as a permanent organization, 
or that some similar organization be 
formed to carry on a continuing survey 
of the educational activities looking to- 
ward better international relationships. 

The Commission expresses its gratitude 
to the American Peace Society for in- 
cluding the International Implications 
of Education in the deliberation of its 
centenary celebration. 
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COMMISSION IV 


Bishop William F. McDowell, Chairman 
(This report was submitted by Rev. Walter 
A. Morgan, D. D., Vice-Chairman 
of the Commission) 


We believe that religion is the dynamic 
of the world peace movement. 

Ethical religion today is grounded in 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man. It proclaims the value and 
sacredness of human life. It great vision 
and goal is the universal Kingdom of 
God to be established on earth in which 
all human relationships are determined 
by righteousness, truth, and love. 

We believe that war is the repudiation 
of all these sacred ideals. War denies the 
Fatherhood of God. War scorns the 
Brotherhood of Man.  Indiscriminate 
human slaughter is the very essence of 
war. 

We believe that there is but one moral 
law, binding alike upon States as upon 
individuals. It is the function of or- 
ganized religion to bring home to the 
conscience of peoples the bearing of this 
moral law, on particular conditions and 
problems and to make it an effective in- 
strument of a just international order. 

We believe that the abolition of war 
is an imperative duty of organized re- 
ligion today. Organized religion should 
devote its best energies, with adequate 
resources, to the instruction of its mem- 
bers, and particularly of its youth in the 
real nature and disaster of war, in the 
essential contradiction between war and 
religion, in the conditions of assured 
peace, and in the steps to its achieve- 
ment. Religion should organize its fel- 
lowships for strategic action at decisive 
moments in supporting practical measures 
for securing international co-operation 
and justice. 

1. We believe that war should be out- 
lawed. It should be branded as a crime 
under the law of nations. We hail with 
joy the efforts now being made by our 
government to induce the great peoples 
of the earth to join in a covenant which 
will forever outlaw war, and which will 
bind them to a peaceful adjustment of all 
controversies. 

2. We believe and urge that our gov- 
ernment should resume negotiations look- 
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ing toward our membership in the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. 

We believe that our government should 
enter into more effective co-operation 
with the rest of the world. We, there- 
fore, express our gratification with the 
increasing number of the committees 
and commissions of the League of Nations 
on which the United States has full, active 
membership. 

We believe that increasing national 
armaments lead inevitably to interna- 
tional competition in armament. While 
we recognize that nations must provide 
for defense under present conditions, we 
strongly urge such international agree- 
ments as will reduce the armaments of all 
nations to a minimum. The outlawry 
of war and the establishment of agencies 
that will guarantee justice and security 
to nations will prove the strongest induce- 
ments to such disarmament. 

We are opposed to any tendencies to- 
ward military training in education. In 
particular we oppose compulsory military 
training in public schools, colleges and 
universities, except in institutions estab- 
lished for the specific purpose of military 
education. 

We recognize that the economic ex- 
ploitation of politically backward peoples 
has proved one of the most prolific sources 
of war. We believe that it is not the 
moral responsibility of government to 
protect the foreign investments of its 
nationals in countries notoriously un- 
settled and disturbed. 

Finally in this solemn undertaking for 
ending war for all time we invite the co- 
operation of all races and all religions 
and invoke the blessings of Him who is 
the Father of all nations and all men. 


COMMISSION V 
Edward T. Devine, Chairman 
International Implications of Social Work 


Modern social work has its taproot 
in Jewish-Christian religious traditions. 
Ancient Egypt and Babylon in some 
measure, Ancient Palestine, Greece, and 
Rome in full measure; medieval Chris- 
tianity and the Reformation; modern na- 
tions, especially England, but also in per- 
ceptible degrees other Teutonic, Latin 


and Slav peoples, have given us the idea 
on which our current social programs are 
based. Either woefully ignorant and 
provincial, or basely ungrateful, or in- 
tellectually insolvent, must be any social 
worker who does not acknowledge his in- 
terallied debts. Mercy, justice, charity, 
love, consolation, consideration for the 
poor, restraint of the oppressors, parental 
responsibility, famtly solidarity, filial rev- 
erence, giving sight to the blind, making 
the lame to walk, freeing the captive, 
even beating the sword into a plowshare 
and the spear to a pruning hook, and hero- 
ically deciding not to learn war any 
more—which of all our most cherished 
and most unrealized ideals were not 
familiar to earlier nations, or are unfamil- 
iar to our contemporaries? More than 
religion itself, or education, or industry, 
or law, we may claim that the funda- 
mentals of social work, as we conceive and 
try to apply them, are international in 
origin and in present day acceptance. 

Social work is essentially international 
because it deals with problems which in 
greater or less degree occur everywhere 
and because, steadfastly refusing to rely 
upon nostrums, panaceas, wholesale, in- 
discrimately applied remedies, it seeks 
persistently for tried, rational, scientific, 
effective and humane measures wherever 
they may be found. 

Being human, social work has no doubt 
its racial, national, and class limitations, 
its temporal and even geographical char- 
acteristics; but no social worker is proud 
of them; we recognize their incongruity, 
and more quickly and more easily than 
theologians, politicians, educators, or in- 
dustrialists, we even venture to claim, 
more easily than the international paci- 
fists, we respond to the international 
chord; or, shall we say rather, there is 
less excuse for us if we fail to do so. 

Social work in this country became 
easily interdenominational, interconfes- 
sional, for the same reason that we have 
claimed for it an international aspect not 
because its special domain is one of such 
slight importance that religious bodies 
antagonistic at other points could be in- 
different to it, but for the opposite rea- 
son, that it lies far down below their dif- 
ferences, on the bedrock of human need 
and human sympathy. 
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Logically, social work cannot be other 
than international. To use the surplus 
wealth of a prosperous nation to relieve 
the distress of another which has suffered 
from earthquake, famine, or the ravages 
of war; to search the religious, philosophi- 
cal and sociological literature of other 
peoples for ideas and principles; to com- 
pare experiments and methods; to culti- 
vate across the oceans or other boundaries 
personal relations through world confer- 
ences, by correspondence, and otherwise, 
this comes natural to social workers. Ten 
of the members of this Commission— 
just less than one-half—attended an in- 
ternational conference of Charities and 
Corrections in Chicago thirty-five years 
ago, and at least one of them is participat- 
ing in a similar conference in Paris this 
year. 

If it is natural and desirable that social 
work should be increasingly international, 
free from provincialism, from national 
conceit, and the limitations incident to 
isolation, it is no less desirable that the 
peace movement, internationalism, should 
become increasingly social. If social 
workers have something valuable to learn 
from internationalists, as they have, may 
it not be equally true that advocates of 
peace, those who would prevent war, ad- 
justing international differences by ju- 
dicial process or other appropriate means, 
have something to learn from the history 
and technique of social work? 

Social work now means everywhere ad- 
justment rather than standardization, 
harmony rather than unison, the discovery 
of the soul of goodness in things evil, 
a generous and tolerant understanding 
rather than an impatient short cut to im- 
pose one rule and one type. 

When we speak of assimilation we 
mean increasingly an adjustment which 
preserves diversities rather than creating 
an everlasting sameness. The most gen- 
eral and imperative problem in the phi- 
losophy of social work has been precisely 
to reconcile the idea of a standard of liv- 
ing with freedom from standardization 
in the sense of a monotonous conformity 
to type or an arbitrary domination either 
by force or by influence. 

The history of philanthropy and of 
organized social movements abounds in 
efforts based upon unsocial attitudes. We 
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also have tried force and have initiated 
movements which implied complacent 
superiority on the part of the giver or 
patron. We, too, have resorted to legis- 
latures and courts prematurely for pur- 
poses which would have been better served 
by persuasion, education, or example. 
There is no magic in the mere use of the 
word “social” to create an understanding 
heart or a right spirit. Nevertheless, in 
social work at its best—in associations for 
child welfare and family welfare, in 
medical social service, in the Red Cross, 
in legal aid and travelers’ aid, in social 
settlements and community centers, in the 
prevention of tuberculosis and in public 
health nursing, in institutions for chil- 
dren, for the disabled, and for the aged— 
there are prophetic forecasts of a world 
without war, without coercion, without 
exploitation, with no denial of the in- 
herent and equal right of all to respect 
for his individuality. It is such typical, 
even if as yet rare, instances of a gen- 
uinely social attitude, that this Commis- 
sion brings to you from the experience of 
the social agencies as its contribution to 
the cause of international peace and good 
will. 

To make this discussion more concrete 
and fruitful, we venture to recite briefly 
some of the facts in regard to the origins, 
activities, and principles of certain of the 
organized social movements in this coun- 
try, which have in one respect or another 
an international character. 

(Here follow the facts about the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, International Co-opera- 
tion in the Tuberculosis Field, Child Hy- 
giene, International Legal Aid, Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, National Federa- 
tion of Settlements, International Migra- 
tion Service, Probation and Related 
Fields, Temperance, Social Hygiene, So- 
cial Case Work.) 

Probably 200 social workers from the 
United States will attend as delegates to 
the International Conferences in Paris 
next month. 

In Paris, in The Hague, and in Geneva, 
wherever men are seeking means to end 
war, they will find apt analogies between 
the world movement for international 
peace and the movements with which they 
are familiar. This adjustment of human 
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beings by each other and by their en- 
vironment results in such a way as to 
promote the good life. 


SPECIAL COMMISSION ON THE CO-OR- 
DINATION OF EFFORTS FOR 
WORLD PEACE 


Report of Progress 


President Earnest H. Wilkins, Chairman 


(Presented at the meeting of delegates of 
the World Conference on International Jus- 
tice, Cleveland, Ohio, by Dr. Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins, President of Oberlin College and 
Commission chairman). 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


I hold in my hand a list of about one 
hundred national organizations which 
have the promotion of the cause of in- 
ternational peace as a definite objective. 

In some cases the promotion of this 
cause is the major objective sought by the 
organization as a whole; in some cases it 
is a special objective sought through a 
special department or committee of the 
organization. 

The list includes, for instance, taking 
only those organizations whose names 
begin with A: 

American Association favoring Recon- 
sideration of the War Debts. 

American Association of University 
Women. 

American Committee on the Outlawry 
of War. 

American Federation of Labor. 

American Foundation. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Good Will Association. 

American Institute of International 
Law. 

American Legion: Commission on 
World Peace and Foreign Relations. 

American Legion: Commission on the 
Legion Program for World Peace. 

American School Citizenship League. 

American Society of International Law. 

Arbitration Crusade. 

Association to Abolish War. 

Association for Peace Education. 

This state of things is both encouraging 
and discouraging. 


It is encouraging because it shows that 
tens of thousands of people in this coun- 
try are actively concerned for the pro- 
motion of peace, and that perhaps two 
million people have some significant rela- 
tion to organized support of that cause. 

It is discouraging because it indicates 
that the supporters of that cause are di- 
vided and are wasting energies through 
duplication of effort, through working at 
cross-purposes, through over-insistence on 
specific doctrines, and through reluctance 
to admit the significance of other duc- 
trines. 

The national situation thus sketched 
is repeated locally in the several States 
of the Union and in many cities. The 
local situation is indeed, if anything, more 
complicated than the national, for there 
are present in each local field not only 
miscellaneous local peace groups, but 
branches of some of the national societies 
referred to above. 

The Commission on the Co-ordination 
of Efforts for World Peace was brought 
into existence by the American Peace 
Society in order to study the situation 
thus presented, in the hope that there 
might result from such study some sug- 
gestions tending toward the co-ordination 
of the efforts of these many organizations. 

It was recognized that such a task 
could not be accomplished in a week, and 
it was therefore agreed when the Commis- 
sion was appointed that it should function 
for a year or more. The sessions held 
by the commission this week, while valu- 
able particularly because of the personal 
contacts established, have really been in- 
cidental to the starting of the work of the 
commission. 

It was further recognized that a com- 
mission having this function should not 
be a commission of a single peace society, 
but should be entirely impartial. While, 
therefore, this commission was brought 
into existence by the American Peace So- 
ciety, to which it owes in consequence a 
debt of filial gratitude, it is not committed 
to the policies of that body, and will 
function as an independent organization. 

Our plan is to ascertain regarding each 
of the national societies and committees, 
and perhaps regarding certain local so- 
cieties and committees, the essential facts 
as to its purposes, constitution, scheme of 
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organization, publications, and methods 
of work. 

We have made a beginning this week 
through formal conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the American Legion, the 
Committee on Militarism in Education, 
the Church Peace Union, the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of 
War, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches; and through informal confer- 
ences with representatives of still other 
organizations. The great mass of ma- 
terial, however, will be collected through 
correspondence. 

We shall pay particular attention to 
such efforts toward co-operation as have 
hitherto been made, notably those of the 
Naticnal Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, and the World 
Federation of Education Associations. 

All the material thus gathered will be 
studied at leisure in the spirit of research. 

We do not guarantee that a single con- 
structive suggestion will emerge from 
that study, but we have enough faith in 
the prospect to be willing to undertake 
the work; and we hope that it may yield 
specific and practical suggestions which 
will tend to the greater efficiency, and 
thus to the more immediate triumph of 
the ultimately irrepressible cause of in- 
ternational peace. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at the Final Session of the World 
Conference on International Justice, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Friday, May 11, 1928 


Resolution No. 1 


This day concludes this strikingly suc- 
cessful World Conference on International 
Justice, at which the American Peace So- 
cienty celebrated the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of its creation. Since the present 
success of this meeting and such results 
as its delegates may subsequently achieve 
could not have been possible without the 
interest, support, and courteous co-opera- 
tion of the people of Ohio and the city of 
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Cleveland, and of the agencies through 
which they have functioned ; and since the 
Conference has been surrounded by indi- 
viduals and co-operating associations and 
groups in a splendid unselfish service; 
be it 

Resolved, That a grateful indebtedness 
is particularly due to William R. Hop- 
kins, City Manager of Cleveland ; John D. 
Marshall, Mayor of Cleveland; Allard 
Smith, President of Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce, and their associates on the 
Reception Committee, which was cordial 
indeed; to Messrs. Charles F. Thwing, 
Chairman; Newton D. Baker, Vice-Chair- 
man; W. G. Wilson, Vice-Chairman; J. 
Arthur House, Treasurer; George A. 
Coulton, Harris Creech, I. F. Freiberger, 
Richard F. Grant, Edward B. Greene, 
Homer H. Johnson, Nathan Loeser, Sam- 
uel Mather, A. N. Rodway, C. E. Sulli- 
van, Henry A. Taylor, who constitute 
the Cleveland Centennial Finance and Ex- 
ecutive Committee, marshaling the con- 
tributions in time and effort of some three 
hundred men and women of Greater 
Cleveland; to Mr. Herbert Buckman and 
the automobile manufacturers and dealers 
of Cleveland for their ever willing and 
gratuitous transportation; to the Ohio 
Centennial Committee, constituting over 
two hundred men and women, under the 
leadership of Frank B. McMillan and 
George B. Chandler, who also gave of their 
time and funds to promote the success of 
this gathering; to the Cleveland Women’s 
Promotional Group, under the inspiration 
of Mrs. Dan. F. Bradley; to Mrs. Chas. 
H. Prescott, of the Women’s Entertain- 
ment Group; Mrs. Clarence J. Neal, of 
the Women’s Luncheon Group; the Cleve- 
land Advisory Publicity Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Wilbur H. Hyde, 
President of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, for the advance interest in these 
meetings which they created; to Carl W. 
Brand and his other active associates on 
the Program Committee; to Edwin D. 
Barry, Director of Public Safety of the 
City of Cleveland, who supplied his aston- 
ishingly courteous and efficient staff of the 
Traffic Department and of the Police De- 
partment to minister to our many inquiries 
for direction and te the safety of our dis- 
tinguished guests; to the Boards of Edu- 
cation within Cuyahoga County and Mr. 
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R. G. Jones, Superintendent of Schools, 
for the interest in this meeting which they 
stimulated among the school children of 
Greater Cleveland and the opportunities 
they have afforded for the presentation of 
the program and purposes of this meeting ; 
to the churches of Cleveland, particularly 
for the observance of Peace Sunday in 
their pulpit and their thought; to the 
daily and periodical press of the city of 
Cleveland and of Ohio for their generous 
announcement of the meeting and their 
reports and editorial comments on its pro- 
ceedings; to the national and interna- 
tional press organizations, which have 
made available through the reading world 
the daily proceedings of this convention ; 
to Miss Lila Robeson and to the bands of 
East High School and West Technical 
High School for the musical entertain- 
ment furnished; to the management of 
the Public Auditorium, the Masonic Hall 
and the Cleveland Museum of Arts for 
the generous use of their splendid build- 
ings; to the management and staff of the 
Hotel Cleveland for their friendly and 
courteous treatment of the strangers here 
assembled, and, finally, to those loyal, 
hard-working clerical and stenographic 
staffs of the Cleveland committees and the 
American Peace Society, under the skill- 
ful and patient direction respectively of 
Lacey C. Zapy and of Myron J. Jones. 

In view of these premises, which are 
but an inadequate expression of feeling of 
all of us, be it 

Resolved, That this conference, in con- 
vention assembled, extend to the agencies 
and persons named, and to all who have 
assisted in the reception accorded us, our 
sincere appreciation. 


Resolution No. 2 


E it resolved by the delegates assem- 
bled in the Centennial Convention of 

the American Peace Society, That it finds 
great and unusual value in the reports 
submitted to this Convention by the five 
commissions appointed to consider the 
respective implications of industry, jus- 
tice, education, religion, and social agen- 
cies, and by the Special Commission on 
the Co-ordination of the Efforts for Peace. 
Be it further resolved, That it be, and 
it is hereby, recommended to the Board of 
Directors of the American Peace Society 


that it continue the plan of the prelimi- 
nary study of problems by special com- 
missions before submission to conventions 
of members, and that it particularly con- 
sider the possibilities of securing the serv- 
ice of standing commissions, the duties of 
which would include meeting from time 
to time and studying throughout each 
year certain subjects of importance to be 
assigned to them, with a view to their 
making recommendations thereon to the 
Board of Directors and to the annual 
meetings of the members of the Society, 


Resolution No. 3 


Be it resolved, That this World Confer- 
ence on International Justice hereby 
thanks and indicates its appreciation to 
those governments who have made it pos- 
sible for their representatives to appear, 
to speak, to participate in our delibera- 
tions ; to such representatives themselves ; 
to the many other speakers who have 
entertained and instructed us; to those 
who have participated in the work of the 
commissions and in the contributions of 
the delegates and associate delegates; to 
the operating staffs of our hosts, and to 
the American Peace Society. 


Resolution No. 4 


In the absence of that individual who 
has contributed far more than any one 
man to the success of this meeting, and 
particularly in view of our understanding 
that that absence has been necessitated by 
the wearing effects of his exertions on 
behalf of the great cause in the interest of 
which we are assembled here, we express to 
Theodore E. Burton, President of the 
American Peace Society, our affection and 
our admiration for his leadership and his 
service, and earnestly pray that his return 
to his normal vigor will be early and 
complete. 


Resolution No. 5 


Resolved, That this Convention express 
to the many-officed Dr. Arthur Deerin 
Call, Director of this Conference, Secre- 
tary of the American Peace Society, Edi- 
tor of the ApvocaTE or Pxacz, etc., etc., 
our appreciation for his unfailing good 
nature, his genial patience, his humor, the 
gloved hand of his presiding genius, and 
our hope that his cumulatively successful 
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labors in the field of peace may long con- 
tinue with unabated zeal. 


Resolution No. 6 


Be it resolved, That the delegates to the 
World Conference on International Jus- 
tice, being informed that the people of the 
State of Maine, under the leadership of 
Ralph O. Brewster, Governor of that State, 
have seen fit to determine upon a state- 
wide celebration in honor of William 
Ladd, the founder of the American Peace 
Society, on the occasion of this centennial 
year of the founding of the Society and 
the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of this distinguished citizen 
of Maine, felicitate the people of Maine 
upon such an undertaking and wish for 
their proceedings the broad interest and 
participation which such an undertaking 
so richly deserves. 


Resolution No. 7 


Be it resolved by the delegates assem- 
bled in the Centennial Convention of the 
American Peace Society, That we heartily 
commend the Honorable Calvin Cool- 
idge, President of the United States, and 
the Honorable Frank B. Kellogg, Sec- 
retary of State, for furthering the pro- 
posal that a multilateral treaty be nego- 
tiated among the nations, condemning re- 
course to war for the solution of interna- 
tional controversies and renouncing war 
as an instrument of international policy 
in their relations with one another; and be 
it further Resolved by delegates in con- 
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vention assembled, That we call upon the 
President and the State Department to 
pursue with all possible persistence nego- 
tiations towards the end of securing a 
treaty embodying the principles expressed 
in such proposal; and, be it further Re- 
solved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Coolidge, Secretary Kel- 
logg, Vice-President Dawes, and to every 
member of the Congress of the United 
States. 
Resolutoin No. 8 


Be it resolved, that in transmitting to 
the Board of Directors the reports of the 
Several Commissions which have submitted 
reports to this meeting, it is respectfully 
pointed out that owing to unavoidable 
lack of time and opportunity for joint 
sessions for coordination of reports, these 
Commissions each met separately and held 
separate hearings and therefore these re- 
ports are necessarily submitted from the 
points of view of the particular phase of 
the problem assigned to the particular 
Commission. It is, however, recognized 
that all these reports have been submitted 
with a view to and hope of unanimity and 
consistency and the Board of Directors in 
reaching its conclusions is respectfully 
asked to read them in that spirit. 

Signed 
Harotp H. Burton, Chairman. 
FLORENCE E. ALLEN. 
Grorce Maurice Morris. 
CHARLES Francis THWING. 
WaLTerR A, Moraan. 








MARK TWAINS “WAR PRAYER”’ 


“O Lord our Father, our young patriots, idols of our hearts, go forth to 
battle—be Thou near them! With them—in spirit—we also go forth from the 
sweet peace of our beloved firesides to smite the foe. 

“O Lord our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody shreds with our 
shells; help us to cover their smiling fields with the pale forms of their 
patriot dead; help us to drown the thunder of the guns with the wounded, 
writhing in pain; help us to lay waste their humble homes with a hurricane 
of fire; help us to wring the hearts of their unoffending widows with unavail- 
ing grief; help us te turn them out roofless with their little children to 
wander unfriended through wastes of their desolated land in rags and hunger 
and thirst, sport of the sun-flames of summer and the icy winds of winter, 
broken in spirit, worn with travail, imploring Thee for the refuge of the grave 
and denied it—for our sakes, who adore Thee, Lord, blast their hopes, blight 
their lives, protract their bitter pilgrimage, make heavy their steps, water 
their way with their tears, stain the white snow with the blood of their 
wounded feet! We ask of one who is the Spirit of love and who is the ever- 
faithful refuge and friend of all that are sore beset, and seek His aid with 
humble and contrite hearts. Grant our prayer, O Lord, and Thine shall be 
the praise and honor and glory now and ever, Amen.” 

*From “Mark Twain: a Biography,” by Albert Bigelow Paine. Vol. 3, p. 1233. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
By Edson L. Whitney 


f Dr. Whitney, who has dug up so much of the American Peace Society, has brought together also the following facts as 
to the physical history of the AvvocaTs or Pgacz.—Tupe Eprror. 
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THE ARTISTS AND WAR 


The Artists and War* 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


N THE walls of the Egyptian 

temples, written with a pen of iron, 
in the rock forever, are the records of the 
triumphs of the Pharaohs. 

The earliest art from Babylonia pre- 
sents symbolically the imperialistic power 
of the city State with its talons in the 
backs of conquered provinces, or with its 
hands holding nets filled with severed 
heads of its enemies. 

The Parthenon itself, built after the 
Greek victory over the Persians, is deco- 
rated with reliefs celebrating the victories 
of men over centaurs and with a pedi- 
mantal group in memory of the contest of 
Athena and Poseidon for the lordship of 
Attica. The Victories of Olympia and 
Samothrace, and Cheronia, the mighty 
sculptures of the great altar at Pergamon, 
were all made to glorify military victories. 

The triumphal arches of Rome, the 
towering column of Trajan, with its hun- 
dreds of fighting men, to say nothing of 
the statues and busts of world-conquering 
Cesars, are all monuments to glorify the 
warriors of antiquity. 

Mohammedan conquerors built mosques 
and modestly affirmed therein “There is 
no conqueror but God.” The princes of 
Christendom, in thanksgiving for military 
victories, built churches and cathedrals 
and dedicated them to the Warrior Saints. 

The great masters of the Renaissance 
painted the Triumphs of Alexander, the 
Victories of Francis I, the Battle for the 
Standard, the Surrender of Breda, Vic- 
torious Knights in armor, and Corona- 
tions of Princes who had desolated whole 
provinces with fire and sword. 

In fact, almost until the dawn of the 
twentieth century, the artists of the world 
glorified war. They were employed, by 
the powers who exercised lordship, to do 
just that thing—to show the honor of 


bravery, the picturesque elements in con- 
flict, the splendors of the triumph. 

European palaces and art galleries were 
filled with works glorifying war by such 
men as Meissonier, Detaille, De Neuville, 
Menzel, Piloty, and scores of others. Be- 
fore the eyes of the people men kept con- 
stantly the vision of enthusiastic volun- 
teers, marching men, charging battalions, 
proud conquerors, glorious victors. War 
appeared as patriotism incarnate, the 
apotheosis of the human spirit in action, 
the supreme spectacle of civilization. 


And then came Vassili Vereshchagin, 
the Russian. “Beware,” said Emerson, 
“when God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet,” and beware again when that 
thinker is also a painter of compelling 
power. Vereshchagin, trained in the art 
academies of St. Petersburg and Paris, 
who had traveled extensively in his own 
country, in Turkey, India and China, 
joined the Russian army during the war 
with Turkey, was severely wounded, and 
came out of his personal experience with 
a passionate hatred for war in all its as- 
pects, and a complete consecration of all 
his powers to hitting that thing hard. He 
produced three great cycles of paintings 
dealing with the horrors of war in India, 
in Turkestan, and in southern Europe. No 
one who has seen such pictures as “Blow- 
ing From the Guns” in India, “Snow 
Trenches on the Shipka,” or “After the 
Assault in Plevna” can ever forget them, 
or ever think of war again as anything but 
horror incarnate. 

Of course, he offended the Czar. 

“Are you the man who painted me, sur- 
rounded by my advisers, conducting a 
campaign from a hilltop at a safe dis- 
tance?” asked the Czar, at a court recep- 
tion. 


*Address at Cleveland Conference, May 7, 
1928. 
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“Yes, Your Majesty,” humbly replied 
the artist. 

“Why did you do that?” angrily asked 
the Czar, and slapped the face of Veresh- 
chagin. 

“Because, Your Majesty,” replied the 
dauntless man, “I always paint the truth.” 

Vereshchagin was the rock flung into 
the stream of modern painting which 
changed its direction. He did not block 
the stream; he divided it. There is still a 
dribble of art for the war lords, but the 
main stream flows in another direction. 
Weirtz of Belgium added force to the new 
current, as no one can ever forget who has 
visited his museum in Brussels. 

During the World War the outstanding 
leader in revealing the horrors of modern 
warfare was another Belgian, Raemakers. 
His telling cartoons had a world-wide cir- 
culation, and made so deep and universal 
an appeal to the hearts of mankind that 
no one of that generation will ever forget 
them or look upon war as anything but an 
evil. 

The poets of the world have taken sides 
with the artists in condemning war. “The 
Wine Press,” by Alfred Noyes, may be 
cited as an outstanding example of their 
attitude. Modern warfare, as they see it, 
is a matter of the manipulation of auto- 
matic machinery, and other engines of 
death, in such a way that personal initia- 
tive and resourcefulness, personal skill and 
valor in self-defense, are reduced to the 
minimum. Under the vivid presentation 
of the poet, war becomes a terrifying 
nightmare, an orgy of insufferable agony 
and hideous death hitherto unequaled in 
the annals of omnivorous and insatiable 
lust. 

Nevenson’s illustrations of the World 
War making use of all the ugliness and 
violence of cubism, to portray with start- 
ling force the inhuman tortures of body 
and spirit inseparable from modern mili- 
tary efficiency, are additional proof of the 
twentieth century attitude of artists to- 
ward the age-long reign of the war god. 


Consider also that splendid and terrible 
painting by Pierre Fritel, entitled “The 
Conquerors,” or that brilliant and horrible 
masterpiece by George Bellows, entitled 
“Edith Cavell,” where heroic saintliness 
walks calmly to its doom at the hands of 
inhuman brutality. The list might be ex- 
tended indefinitely to include “The Big 
Parade,” “What Price Glory,” and that 
thrilling and heartbreaking story called 
“Wings,” to show that the artists of the 
world are no longer on .the side of the 
Juggernaut that for countless weary cen- 
turies has crushed the common people be- 
neath its merciless wheels. 

In a recent number of the Cleveland 
News, carrying an article by the ex-Kaiser, 
in which he attempts to stir up the old 
passions by brandishing again the “Yellow 
Peril” before the eyes of the white race, 
appeared a cartoon by Winsor McCay, en- 
titled “Brutality and Its Conquerors.” A 
great tree fills the foreground, from the 
limbs of which are suspended the bodies 
of countless men, hung by the neck until 
dead; beneath them in the distance one 
sees the orderly ranks of a vast standing 
army at attention. Left and right caval- 
rymen proudly sit their horses. Beneath 
the feet of the dead, and looking up at 
them strut the war lords, arrogantly satis- 
fied with their handiwork. But above the 
thick foliage of the tree, white against the 
blackened sky, appear the calm, invincible 
faces of Gutenberg and Galileo, Descartes 
and Newton, Kepler and Copernicus and 
Rousseau. It is a significant sign of the 
times. 

Out of Armageddon there has not come, 
so far as I know, a single great painting 
from the hands of any French or English 
or American artist glorifying war. 

The artists, too, are tired of kings. 

Their sympathies are with the common 
people. For the first time in history, free 
from imperialistic masters, the full weight 
of their vast influence is being thrown 
against war and in favor of peace. They 
are educating the entire world to regard 
war as hell. 
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AN ADDRESS 


By His Excellency DR. ORESTES FERRARA 


Cuban Ambassador to the United States, Before the American Peace Society on the Occasion 
of the Centenary of Its Establishment 


HE Board of Directors of the Pan 
American Union has conferred upon 
me the honor of tendering a vote of con- 
gratulation to the American Peace Society 
for its work during a century of useful 
existence, and to express their wishes that 
its field of endeavor be wider and more 
fruitful in the future. This vote comes 
from the representatives of the twenty-one 
republics on this hemisphere; from the 
great continent that extends from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic—republics which 
sprung up bearing the ideals of peace, 
those ideals which they have tried to up- 
hold in their countries and in other lands. 
Allow me, gentlemen, to convey this 
message of felicitation and best wishes 
from the Board of Directors of the Pan 
American Union, whose sincere words and 
clear concepts are the synthesis of the 
high esteem in which the American people 
hold this Association, its sound purposes 
and its successful accomplishments. 


Resolution of Congratulation Extended by 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union to the American Peace Society on 
the Occasion of the Centenary of the Es- 
tablishment of the Society. 


WHereas the American peace Society has 
completed one hundred years of useful exist- 
ence, and 

Wuereas during that period the Society 
has contributed so much toward the develop- 
ment of international good will; be it 

Resolved by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union to extend to the officers 
and members of the American Peace Society 
their most sincere congratulations and to 
express the hope that the years to come will 
bring to the Society an ever-widening field 
of usefulness. 


Panamericanism is linked to the idea 
of universal peace. And its organization 
serves these purposes. 

The Pan American Union represents a 
group of nations which do not share in any 
selfish views. This union does not consti- 
tute an alliance to oppose any other alli- 
ance. 

While Panamericanism has existed, and 
this existence is a long one now, six inter- 
national conferences have been held, and 
the words and results of these conferences 
prove to the world that this union of na- 
tions in this hemisphere serves only the 
universal welfare. Each advance in Pan- 


americanism has been one step toward 
human solidarity, one step toward a better 
organization of international life and not 


for serving individual interests. 

The great fears aroused in certain 
spheres from the economic arrangement of 
things, demanded by Panamericanism in 
its incipiency, have vanished because they 
were unjustified. The rules cf juridical 
order which the American International 
Conferences have approved could serve as 
an example to others, as they contain 
nothing whatever that other States could 
not honorably sign. 

The union of the different American 
nations has had for its foundation co- 
operation and not antagonism. In the 
American conception, to struggle is an 
occasional fact, an unforeseen exception ; 
therefore, a matter only to be avoided. 
All Panamericanism activity responds to 
this lofty conception. The opinion of a 
former Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, was 
heard in 1889 as follows, on opening the 
First Pan American Conference: “The 
delegates I am addressing can do much to 
establish permanent relations of confi- 
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dence, respect, and friendship between the 
nations which they represent. They can 
show to the world an honorable, peaceful 
conference of eighteen independent Amer- 
ican Powers, in which all shall meet to- 
gether on terms of absolute equality. .. . 
A conference which will permit no secret 
understanding on any subject, but will 
frankly publish to the world all its con- 
clusions ; a conference which will tolerate 
no spirit of conquest, but will aim to culti- 
vate an American sympathy as broad as 
both continents; a conference which will 
form no selfish alliance against the older 
nations from which we are proud to claim 
inheritance—a conference, in fine, which 
will seek nothing, propose nothing, endure 
nothing that is not, in a general sense of 
all the delegates, timely and wise and 
peaceful.” 

The word of Mr. James G. Blaine 
found echo in other delegations. At no 
time in the statements of any delegation 
there was any phase, purpose, or agree- 
ment which could have been construed as 
detrimental to the interests of any country 
in the world. With such a beginning, the 
constant tendency of universal harmony 
in the work of Panamericanism is not 
strange; it is not strange that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico when inviting the gov- 
ernments of the American Republics to 
the Second Conference, on August 15, 
1900, could say that “the Assembly of the 
American plenipotentiaries will gather 
without the pretention of forming a world 
apart, not forgetting that civilization came 
to us from Europe, and that the great 
interests of mankind are only one,” and 
the Mexican delegation which we quote, 
among many others, since the conference 
was held in the capital of that republic, 
upon contemplating the practical results 
of the conference, said: “The resolutions 
that this Assembly will adopt shall aid 
the immense task of human progress and 
universal peace.” 

And at the Third Conference, as to re- 
fute the mistaken criticism and prejudice 
on Panamericanism of the press and the 
more reflexive writers of the other side of 
the Atlantic, the Baron de Rio Branco, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Brazil, at 
the opening of the conference expressed 
himself thus: “It is necessary to affirm 
that formally or implicitly, all interests 


will be respected by us; that in the dis- 
cussion of political and commercial sub- 
jects submitted for consideration to the 
conference, it is not our intention to work 
against anybody, and that one sole aim 
is to bring about a closer union among 
American nations, to provide for their 
well being and rapid progress; and the 
accomplishment of these subjects can only 
be of advantage to Europe and to the rest 
of the world.” 

At this same conference the Secretary 
of State of the United States, Elihu Root, 
who visited Brazil during the gathering 
of the plenipotentiaries, in his answer to 
the speech of the President of the Assem- 
bly, Ambassador Nabuco, said: “We wish 
for no victories, but those of peace; for 
no territory except our own; for no sov- 
ereignty except the sovereignty over our- 
selves.” And after his arrival in Monte- 
video, in another stage of his journey he 
declared: “I do not come as a messenger 
of war; I am an advocate of friendship 
and of universal peace.” 

In the fourth and fifth conferences, able 
statesmen had expression of solidarity, re- 
spect and gratitude for all Europe and the 
rest of the world. At the opening session 
of the Conference at Buenos Aires, July 
12, 1910, the president of the American 
delegation, Mr. Henry White, in his reply 
to the opening address of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic, 
Dr. Victoriano de la Plaza, said: “It can- 
not be too frequently affirmed that there 
is nothing in American solidarity and con- 
stantly increasing friendship to imperil 
the interests of the old countries of the 
world. . . . We hope and feel that 
whenever friendship between nations is 
based, as that of the American Republic 
is, upon a desire to promote the welfare 
of mankind and the advancement of order 
and justice, such a friendship cannot fail 
to be instrumental in the furtherance of 
higher ideals and a potent factor in the 
diffusion of the blessings of peace not only 
in this American continent of ours, but 
in the lands beyond the seas onto the 
uttermost parts of the world.” Dr. An- 
tonio Vermejo, president of the confer- 
ence, in the same session in which he was 
elected, on thanking the assembly for his 
appointment said: “The faithful ac- 
knowledgment of the civilizing action of 
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Europe has replaced the mistrust of those 
times.” Dr. Carlos Rodriguez Larreta, in 
his closing speech on August 30, 1910, 
said: “I solemnly pray that the nations of 
America seek the most appropriate solu- 
tions to the problem of upholding peace, 
and that united they maintain them as a 
contribution to human happiness in the 
first conference that may assemble at The 
Hague.” 

The first words of the President of 
Chile, Don Arturo Alessandri, on inaugu- 
rating the Fifth Conference on March 25, 
1923, were: “The invincible sentiment of 
continental co-operation and _ solidarity 
brings together the countries of America 
for the fifth time in this conference, 
united in the sincere desire of struggling 
for the progress and the welfare of hu- 
manity,” and he added, further, “that the 
union of American republics under the 
symbolic expression ‘Panamerican Union’ 
constitute a powerful ethnic congregation 
that will protect the future of humanity.” 
On concluding his speech he affirmed that 
“to day, new and powerful forces appear 
which change the young countries of yes- 
terday, and already on their feet, in full 
vigor, with open arms and sincere heart 
they accompany sorrowing and exhausted 
Europe with their affection ; they feel with 
her the immense pain of deep wounds, and 
they encourage her in her noble titanic 
efforts to reconquer her glorious past of 
grandeur.” 

These quotations that I have taken from 
the addresses and documents pertaining to 
the International American Conferences 
show the atmosphere of universal concord 
which predominated in all of them, yet it 
will be necessary to add that, during the 
six conferences which have taken place, in 
spite of publicity and complete freedom of 
speech, there has not been a single voice 
to deal with the subject of war, not the 
least mention about it, not a motion of 
discrimination among the States. 

The idea of establishing a web of eco- 
nomical, juridical, scientific, educational 
and moral relations among the nations of 
America undoubtedly prevails in the 
minds of those attending these assemblies. 
This ought to create and strengthen an 
organization which might serve as a bene- 
ficial basis for human interests. The ac- 
complishments of these assemblies never 
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denied or contradicted the words of their 
leaders. No convention has been signed 
in America which could not be accepted 
by a nation of another continent. No 
convention has had a selfish purpose in 
establishing principles that in favoring 
one might harm another. Every one of 
the six conferences has had more or less 
a characteristic of its own, although all 
of them developed through the influence 
of these fundamental principles; and in 
each of them one can observe the construc- 
tive efforts and creative work, and upon a 
closer examination one can see how an 
international body is developing, how the 
spirit which will animate it is being in- 
stilled. As happens in all young organi- 
zations moving in a new field, progress 
has been slow and practical results yet not 
quite evident. Many resolutions approved 
have not been duly applied. Many con- 
ventions have not been subsequently rati- 
fied by the governments, and though we 
believe it would have been more useful to 
complete the efforts of the plenipotenti- 
aries and to carry out the resolutions 
adopted, we do not consider this labor 
fruitless because it has strengthened Pan- 
americanism, creating that spirit of amity, 
of good will, and of reciprocal respect and 
esteem, and proved that the world, above 
all, wishes to be ruled by law principles. 
The world, unable to be ruled by force, 
which is already discredited by its own 
continued failures, and by the condemna- 
tion of the human conscience, must not 
remain in an anarchical state. A mere 
glance upon the resolutions adopted and 
the conventions signed in the various con- 
ferences inspire real and vivid admiration. 
All that could have been of interest has 
been dealt with, and it might be said with- 
out exaggeration, that the matters sub- 
mitted to these international assemblies 
are no more limited than those which con- 
stitutionally can be the object of decision 
by the Federal State of this country. In 
some instances these conferences have gone 
beyond that which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal power of the United 
States, and I especially refer to the Code 
of Private International Law. 

The economic field was embraced in 
all its extension. The conferences studied 
and discussed the standardization of cur- 
rency in the two Americas; the metric 
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system of weight and measures ; American 
international banking system; ways and 
means for the protection of industries, 
agriculture and commerce; subsidies and 
other support to steamship companies; 
the development of inland communica- 
tions ; intercontinental railroad ; the coffee 
industry; the fluctuation in the rate of 
exchange; and commercial statistics. If 
we should add to these subjects others of 
an administrative nature, as, for instance, 
those concerning ports, consular pro- 
cedures, trade-marks and patents and in- 
spection of goods, commercial arbitration, 
the standardization of the bill of exchange, 
etc., then we would be able to see that 
really nothing has been omitted that could 
be of collective interest. 

In the juridical field, on different oc- 
casions, the following subjects have been 
discussed: arbitration, conciliation, inter- 
national court of claims, the drawing of a 
code of private and public international 
law, laws for aliens, laws on the practice 
of liberal professions, the standardization 
of the legislation of copyrights, pecuniary 
claims, juridical settlement of differences, 
status of the sons of aliens, maritime sani- 
tary code, etc., and in every other field of 
endeavor Panamericanism has labored 
with the same keen interest. In arche- 
ology, as in sanitary questions; in avi- 
ation, as in radio and telegraphic com- 
munications; in the interchange of pro- 
fessors and students, as in bibliography. 
When every subject was exhausted, a new 
horizon opened to us, that of civil and 


political rights of women. No parliament 
has recorded discussions of greater interest 
than those which have been just enumer- 
ated. Panamericanism as an organized 
body has served peace, because its co-oper- 
ation, regulations-relations of rights and 
duties, and its system for settling and 
solving conflicts constitute peace. War is 
not possible when through so many ac- 
cords and interdependencies such a spirit 
of high, noble and sincere cordiality has 
been created. Panamericanism is like- 
wise an example which proves that inter- 
national relationship must not consider 
as basic the difference that exists between 
strength and weakness, but should always 
contemplate the principles of justice and 
injustice, of right and wrong. 

Because of the existing relations be- 
tween the ideal work of this Association 
and the actual facts of Panamericanism, 
I believe that the vote of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union will 
please every one of you. 

Let us all work in our respective coun- 
tries for the complete acceptance of the 
principles of human justice. Let us say 
to the weak to aspire to be strong solely in 
the field of good usefulness, for they are 
the eternal elements of human nature; 
and let us say to the powerful that in- 
justice corrodes and destroys power, and 
that there has never existed in the history 
of the world a mighty state that did not 
fall when it was at the pinnacle of its 
greatness, being sure in its immunity to 
commit wrongs. 





PEACE PACT NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Kellogg’s note of April 13, the Amert- 
can draft for a suggested treaty, and the 
French draft of a substitute treaty were 
printed in the last number of the ApvocaTE 
oF Peace. There follow the German note and 
the British note relating to the Kellogg pro- 


posal. 
THE GERMAN NOTE 


Your Excettency: In your note of April 
15 and its annexes you informed me of the 


negotiations between the Government of the 
United States of America and the French 
Government for the conclusion of an inter- 
national pact for the outlawry of war. At the 
same time you put me the question whether 
the German Government were disposed to con- 
clude such a pact in accordance with the draft 
drawn up by the United States Government, 
or whether it considered certain alterations 
in this draft necessary. 

The German Government has examined 
your request with the care demanded by the 
extraordinary importance of the occasion. In 
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the course of this examination it was able to 
take into account the draft treaty that in 
the meantime had been drawn up by the 
French Government and transmitted to the 
interested Powers. As the result of the ex- 
amination I beg to make to you the following 
communication in the name of the German 
Government, 

The German Government most warmly wel- 
comes the opening of negotiations for the 
conclusion of an international pact for the 
outlawry of war. The two great ideas that 
lie at the basis of the initiative of the French 
Foreign Minister and the proposal of the 
United States Government to which it gave 
rise entirely correspond to the principles of 
German policy. Germany has no higher 
interest than the possibility of seeing military 
conflicts eliminated and such a development 
ensured in the life of the peoples as guaran- 
tees a peaceful settlement of all disputes be- 
tween States. The conclusion of a pact of 
the kind that the United States Government 
now has in view would certainly bring the 
peoples considerably nearer to the attainment 
of this aim. 

As the need of the peoples to secure peace 
has since the end of the World War already 
led to other international agreements, the 
necessity arises for the States that have taken 
part in them to elucidate in what relation the 
pact now proposed would stand to these in- 
ternational agreements that are already in 
force. 

You have called attention in your note, Mr. 
Ambassador, to the considerations expressed 
by the French Government in its exchange of 
views with the Government of the United 
States. So far as Germany is concerned, it is 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Rhine Pact of Locarno that come into con- 
sideration as international agreements which 
have a bearing on the new pact; Germany 
has undertaken no other international com- 
mitments of this kind. Respect for the obliga- 
tions arising out of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Rhine Pact must, 
in the view of the German Government, stand 
immutable. The German Government is, how- 
ever, convinced that these obligations contain 
nothing that could in any way conflict with 
the obligations implied in the draft treaty f 
the United States. On the contrary, it be- 
lieves that the binding obligation not to use 
war as an instrument of national policy would 
only be calculated to strengthen the basic idea 
of the League Covenant and the Rhine Pact. 
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The German Government takes it for 
granted that a pact of the kind proposed by 
the United States would not place in doubt 
the sovereign right of each State to defend 
itself. 

It goes without saying that if any State 
breaks the pact the other contracting parties 
recover their freedom of action in regard to 
that State. The State affected by the in- 
fringement of the pact is therefore not pre- 
vented from taking arms on its part against 
the peace-breakers. It does not appear to 
the German Government necessary, in a pact 
of this kind, expressly to provide for the case 
of its infringement. 

In agreement with the United States Gov- 
ernment and with the French Government, 
the German Government is also of the opinion 
that the ultimate aim must be the universality 
of the new pact. If the States primarily 
held in view as signatory powers conclude the 
pact it may be expected that the other States 
will very soon take advantage of the right 
to adhere that is accorded to them without 
restriction or condition. 

The German Government can accordingly 
declare that it is ready to conclude a pact 
as proposed by the United States, and to en- 
gage with the interested governments in the 
negotiations necessary for this purpose. The 
German Government associates with this dec- 
laration the definite expectation that the con- 
clusion of a pact of such scope will not fail 
to exert an influence very speedily on the 
shaping of international relations. Thus this 
new guarantee for the maintenance of peace 
must give an effective impulse to the en- 
deavors to bring about general disarmament. 
Furthermore, the abandonment of war must 
contribute to the development, as a neces- 
sary counterpart, of means for settling in a 
peaceful manner conflicts of national interests 
that now exist or may arise in the future. 


THE BRITISH NOTE 


Teat of note, dated May 19, 1928, from the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of Great 
Britain, Sir Austen Chamberlain, to the 
American Ambassador in London, Alanson 
B. Houghton. 


Your EXcELLENCcY: 

Your note of April 13, containing the text 
of a draft treaty for renunciation of war, 
together with copies of correspondence be- 
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tween the United States and the French Gov- 
ernments on the subject of this treaty, has 
been receiving sympathetic consideration at 
the hands of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain. A note has also been received 
from the French Government, containing cer- 
tain suggestions for discussion in connection 
with the proposed treaty; and the German 
Government were good enough to send me a 
copy of a reply which had been made by 
them to the proposals of the United States 
Government. 

2. The suggestion for the conclusion of a 
treaty for renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy has evoked wide- 
spread interest in this country and his Maj- 
esty’s Government will support the move- 
ment to the utmost of their power. 

8. After making a careful study of the text 
contained in Your Excellency’s note and of 
the amended text suggested in the French 
note, His Majesty’s Government feel con- 
vinced that there is no serious divergence 
between the effect of these two drafts. This 
impression is confirmed by a study of the 
text of the speech by the Secretary of State 
of the United States, to which Your Excel- 
lency drew my attention and which he de- 
livered before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law on April 28. 


American Aim Endorsed 


The aim of the United States Government, 
as I understand it, is to embody in a treaty 
a broad statement of principle to proclaim 
without restriction or qualification that war 
shall not be used as an instrument of policy. 
With this aim His Majesty’s Government are 
wholly in accord. 

The French proposals, equally imbued with 
the same purpose, have merely added an in- 
dication of certain exceptional circumstances 
in which the violation of that principle by 
one party may oblige the others to take ac- 
tion seeming at first sight to be inconsistent 
with the terms of the proposed pact. 

His Majesty’s Government appreciate the 
scruples which have prompted these sug- 
gestions by the French Government. The 
exact fulfillment of treaty engagements is a 
matter which affects national honor; precision 
as to the scope of such engagements is there- 
fore of importance. Each of the suggestions 
made by the French Government has been 
carefully considered from this point of view. 


4. After studying the wording of Article 1 
of the United States draft, His Majesty’s 
Government do not think its terms exclude 
action which a State may be forced to take in 
self-defense. Mr. Kellogg has made it clear, 
in the speech to which I have referred above, 
that he regards the right of self-defense as 
inalienable and His Majesty’s Government are 
disposed to think that on this question no ad- 
dition to the text is necessary. 

5. As regards the text of Article 2 no ap- 
preciable difference is found between the 
American and French proposals. His Maj- 
esty’s Government are, therefore, content to 
accept the former if, as they understand to be 
the case, a dispute “among the high contract- 
ing parties,” is a phrase wide enough to cover 
a dispute between any two of them. 


Concerning a French Suggestion 


6. The French note suggests the addition 
of any article, providing that violation of the 
treaty by one of the parties should release the 
remainder from their obligations, under the 
treaty towards that party. His Majesty’s 
government are not satisfied that if the treaty 
stood alone, the addition of some such pro- 
vision would not be necessary. Mr. Kellogg’s 
speech, however, shows that he put forward 
for acceptance the text of the proposed treaty 
upon the understanding that violation of the 
undertaking by one party would free the 
remaining parties from the obligation of ob- 
serving its terms in respect to the treaty 
breaking state. 

7. If it is agreed that this is the principle 
which will apply in the case of this particular 
treaty, His Majesty’s government are satisfied 
and will not ask for the insertion of an 
amendment. Means can no doubt be found 
without difficulty of placing this understand- 
ing on record in some appropriate manner so 
that it may have equal value with the terms 
of the treaty itself. 

8. The point is one of importance because 
of its bearing on the treaty engagements by 
which His Majesty’s Government are already 
bound. The preservation of peace has been 
the chief concern of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the prime object of all their en- 
deavors. It is the reason why they have 
given ungrudging support to the League of 
Nations, and why they have undertaken the 
burden of guarantee embodied in the Locarno 
Treaty. The sole object of all these engage- 
ments is the elimination of war as an in- 
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strument of national poilcy just as it is the 
purpose of the peace pact now proposed. It 
is because the object of both is the same that 
there is no real antagonism between the 
treaty engagements which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have already accepted and the pact 
which is now proposed. 

The machinery of the covenant and of the 
Treaty of Locarno, however, go somewhat 
further than a renunciation of war as a 
policy in that they provide certain sanctions 
for a breach of their obligations, a clash 
might thus conceivably arise between exist- 
ing treaties and the proposed act, unless 
it is understood the obligations of the new 
engagement will cease to operate in respect 
of a party which breaks its pledges and 
adopts hostile measures against one of its 
cocontractants. 


Britain Must Keep Commitments 

9. For the Government of this country, re- 
spect for the obligations arising out of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and out 
of the Locarno treaties is fundamental. Our 
position in this regard is identical with that 
of the German Government as indicated in 
their note of the 27th April. 

His Majesty’s Government could not agree 
to any new treaty which would weaken or 
undermine these engagements on which the 
peace of Europe rests. Indeed, public inter- 
est in this country in scrupulous fulfullment 
of these engagements is so great that His 
Majesty’s Government would for their part 
prefer to see some such provision as Article 
4 of the French draft embodied in the text 
of the treaty. To this we understand there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. Kellogg has made it clear, in the 
speech to which I have drawn attention, that 
he had no intention, by the terms of the 
new treaty, of preventing parties of the Cove- 
nant of the League or to the Locarno Treaty 
from fulfilling their obligations. 

10. The language of Article 1, as to the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, renders it desirable that I 
should remind Your Excellency that there 
are certain regions of the world the welfare 
and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety. 

His Majesty’s Government have been at 
pains to make it clear in the past that inter- 
ference with these regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the 
British Empire a measure of self-defense. 
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It must be clearly understood that His Maj- 
esty’s Government in Great Britain accept 
the new treaty upon the distinct under- 
standing that it does not prejudice their free- 
dom of action in this respect. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has comparable 
interests, any disregard of which by a for- 
eign power they have declared that they 
would regard as an unfriendly act. His 
Majesty’s Government believe, therefore, that 
in defining their position they are expressing 
the intention and meaning of the United 
States Government. 


Favors Putting in Force Quickly 

11. As regards the measure of participa- 
tion in the new treaty before it would come 
into force, His Majesty’s Government agree 
that it is not necessary to wait until all the 
nations of the world have signified their wil- 
lingness to become parties. On the other 
hand, it would be embarrassing if certain 
States in Europe with whom the proposed 
participants are already in close treaty re- 
lations were not included among the parties. 

His Majesty’s Government sees no reason, 
however, to doubt that these States will 
gladly accept its terms. Universality would 
in any case be difficult of attainment and 
might even be inconvenient, for there are 
some States whose governments have not yet 
been universally recognized and some which 
are scarcely in a position to insure the main- 
tenance of good order and security within 
their territories. 

The conditions for the inclusion of such 
States among the parties to the new treaty 
is a question to which further attention may 
perhaps be devoted with advantage. It is, 
however, a minor question as compared with 
the attainment of the more important pur- 
pose in view. 

12. After this examination of the terms of 
the proposed treaty and of the points to 
which it gives rise, Your Excellency will 
realize that His Majesty’s Government find 
nothing in their existing commitments which 
prevents their hearty co-operation in this new 
movement for strengthening the foundations 
of peace. They will gladly co-operate in the 
conclusion of such a pact as is proposed and 
are ready to engage with the interested gov- 
ernments in the negotiations which are neces- 
sary for the purpose. 


Dominions Also Approve 
13. Your Excellency will observe that the 
detailed arguments in the foregoing para- 
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graphs are expressed on behalf of His Maj- 
esty’s Government in Great Britain. It will, 
however, be appreciated that the proposed 
treaty, from its very nature, is not one which 
concerns His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain alone, but is one in which they could 
not undertake to participate otherwise than 
jointly and simultaneously with His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the Dominions and the 
Government of India. They have, therefore, 
been in communication with those govern- 
ments and I am happy to be able to inform 
Your Excellency that, as a result of the com- 
munications which have passed, it has been 
ascertained that they are all in cordial agree- 
ment with the general principles of the pro- 
posed treaty. 

I feel confident, therefore, that on the re- 
ceipt of the invitation to participate in the 
conclusion of such a treaty, they, no less 
than His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain, will be prepared to accept the invi- 
tation. 


News in Brief 


AUSTRALIA’S WAR MEMORIAL will take the 
form of a war museum at the capital, Can- 
berra. The outstanding thing about the pro- 
posed museum is that all glorification of war 
will be avoided. 


A WAR MEMORIAL LATELY ERECTED at Kilmar- 
nock, Scotland, represents “The Victor,” a 
seated figure crowned with laurel, but bowed 
down with sorrow. The attitude of despair is 
evidently intended to teach the futility of 
war, even to the victor. 


THE PROTOCOL PROHIBITING the use of poison 
gases in warfare has been, thus far, ratified 
by France, Venezuela, Liberia, Italy, and 
Russia. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF FIFTEEN MEMBERS Of 
the Bryan Conciliation Commissions provided 
for in the 1914 treaties was announced on 
May 14, thus bringing the United States 
membership practically up to date. 


ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES SIGNED an 
arbitration treaty on April 19. 








CHILE AND SPAIN HAVE SIGNED a ten-years’ 
arbitration treaty. 


SIX GREAT BEACON LIGHTS in the tower of 
Cleveland’s new Union Terminal Building are 
said to be visible from Canada and for sixty 
miles around the city. They are fifty-eight 
stories above the street and are guides, not 
only to navigators on Lake Erie, but also to 
aviators. 


THE ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR CON- 
FERENCE, Opening its annual session in Ge- 
neva, May 30, expected a large attendance 
from its fifty-five member countries. Sec- 
retary Davis of the United States Department 
of Labor, has designated a personal observer 
to attend and report the sessions. 


A POLICY OF NONINTERVENTION and nonre- 
sponsibility on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in regard to financial arrangements 
made between Americans and foreign gov- 
ernments is provided in a resolution intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on 
May 16 by Representative Rathbone, of IIli- 
nois. 


THE MAILS IN CHINA, in spite of war, flood, 
and other disasters, continue to go through, 
says Pactjic Data for May 1, in a way amazing 
for regularity and efficiency. 


WELSH CHILDREN, on May 18, again radioed 
their message of good will to all the children 
of the world and asked prayers for God’s 
blessing on all the peace efforts of the race. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
will hold a peace conference at Pocono Manor, 
Pennsylvania, June 16-20. 


JOHN Bassett Moore, American judge on 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
has tendered his resignation to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations. The va- 
cancy thus created will be filled by the Coun- 
cil and Assembly of the League from a list of 
persons nominated by the nations which ad- 
here to the Court. 


THAT LAWS OF PEACE, and not laws of war 
and neutrality, should be given primary em- 
phasis in courses of international law was 
the contention of Professor Bradley, of Am- 
herst, and Professor Burdick, of Cornell, in 
a conference of teachers of international 
law held at Carnegie Institution, April 26. 
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THe Unrrep States has sent an official 
observer to the Comité Juridique Interna- 
tionale de l’Aviation, meeting in Madrid, 
Spain, on May 29. 


A “WerEK oF KINDNESS” was observed 
throughout France in May. It was signalized 
by great meetings at the Sorbonne, special 
fétes at the Comedie Francaise and else- 
where, and by lessons on kindliness in the 
schools. 


Mr. HrPolire YRIGOYEN was declared elected 
President of Argentina on April 20. He was 
formerly president from 1916 to 1922. 


Lasork Day, WHICH IN LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES occurs on May first, was celebrated 
this year with more than usual enthusiasm, 
but in perfect order, in practically all of Span- 
ish America. 
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Ir You Go to SoutH America. By Harry L. 
Foster. Illustrated. Maps, bibliography, 
and index. pp. 443. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, 1927. Price, $3.00. 


As the season for travel comes on, books 
about other parts of the world take the 
center of interest. This chatty guidebook is 
prepared by a man who knows his South 
America. After showing why one would find 
travel there interesting, he gives some very 
sensible advice as to equipment and general 
attitude, by way of preparation for a tour. 
The route he suggests takes the tourist down 
through Panama and the west coast of the 
southern continent as far as the Straits of 
Magellan; then up the east coast to Rio; 
thence an extra trip up to the Amazon, and 
thence home, stopping at Trinidad and Bar- 
bados. 

The book is well headlined for ready refer- 
ence, illustrated with interesting photo- 
graphs, and the descriptions are, while pleas- 
ing, quite matter-of-fact, with no straining 
after effect. It aims to be purely informa- 
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tional as a guidebook, yet one gets whiffs of 
the charms which merely await the arrival 
of the beauty-loving or history - loving 
traveler. 


Cuina, YESTERDAY AND Topay. Compiled by 
Julia BE. Johnson. Pp. 362. H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York, 1928. Price, $2.40. 


This book of selected articles on China is 
the third of series two in the Handbook 
Series. As in the other volumes, there is an 
extensive bibliography (some fifty-five pages 
here) and either selections or whole articles 
from periodicals. A folded outline map is 
inserted before the title page. The main 
divisions of the book are as follows: China, 
the background; China today; and Inter- 
national Relations, the latter with articles on 
both sides of various controversial subjects. 
With all its excellencies, we regret to note 
the absence of an index. 


THe Maxine or A State. By Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk. Pp. 509 and index. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, 1927. 
Price, $6.00. 


Mr. Masaryk, first and, thus far, only 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic, was 
in 1914 a professor in the University of 
Prague. A man then sixty-four years of age, 
he was a ripe student of philosophy and 
history. He had been the teacher of many 
men who came later to wield important in- 
fluence in central and eastern Europe, es- 
pecially in the “Succession States.” Long 
restive under the dominion of Autsria, he 
found himself at the outbreak of the war 
mentally ready for the idea of autonomous 
Slavic peoples. 

This book, subtitled “Memories and obser- 
vations, 1914-1918,” proves to be another 
vital book on the World War. Much more 
than this, however, it narrates the diplo- 
matic and political progress of Czech aspira- 
tions, as Masaryk and others moved about 
Europe and America, conducting their propa- 
ganda in the capitals of the Allies. An as- 
tonishingly efficient underground communi- 
cation with Prague was kept up, the while, 
and a no less remarkable harmony was main- 
tained between the leaders, notably between 
Masaryk and Benes. 

The narrative is given in the first person 
and contains some invaluable chapters of 
comment on the countries Mr. Masaryk 
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visited and their forms of government. The 
United States of Woodrow Wilson is par- 
ticularly interesting; so, also, the Russia of 
Lenin, which is shrewdly characterized. 
The Republic of Czechoslovakia was pro- 
claimed November 14, 1918, and Masaryk, 
then in the United States, elected first Presi- 
dent. He immediately sailed for home. The 
remainder of the book is largely philosophi- 
cal comment on the causes of the war and 
the chances of maintaining independence for 
the new small States of Europe. The author 
concludes that nothing but a broad policy, 
world-wide in scope, can preserve these 
States. Furthermore, this policy must be 
built upon the ideal of social welfare; for, 
says Masaryk, “Democracy is the political 
form of the humane ideal.” It is with this 
ideal in mind that Masaryk, as President, and 
Mr. Benes, as Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Czechoslovakia, have taken their places 
among the real leaders of post-war Europe. 


CHILE AND Its RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
States. By Henry Clay Evans, Jr. Pp. 
234 and index. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C., 1927. Price, $2.50. 


Dr. Evans, who is professor of history in 
the University of Florida, has taken Chile 
for the subject of this study largely because, 
as he says, “No better field could be chosen 
to illustrate the difficulties that beset the 
path of American diplomats when they at- 
tempt to assert leadership for their own 
country in its relations with the sensitive 
and proud people of smaller nations.” And 
many of the obstacles to Pan-American ac- 
cord, he thinks, have their origin in events 
similar to those which he traces in this book. 

In following out this excellent plan, how- 
ever, the author has apparently failed to 
verify many of his statements. Errors crop 
up continually. Newspaper reports seem to 
have been his sources instead of personal 
knowledge or the existing official documents. 
This is regrettable because it renders his 
book an unreliable text. 


A History oF AMERICAN ForEIGN RELATIONS. 
By Louis Martin Sears. Pp. 625 and index. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1927. 
Price, $3.50. 


The thread of American foreign relations 
is relatively a simple one, but it is necessary 


to follow it with a broad knowledge of his- 
tory as a basis. These relations, too, are be- 
coming more and more important to the 
voter. Our democracy has always been 
committed to the notion that the people are 
to dictate, if not the details of policies, at 
least the general plan and the ends to be 
gained. The World War jolted our elec- 
torate awake to the fact that international 
relations must be a matter of concern to the 
whole body of voters. 

This book by Professor Sears, of Purdue 
University, is one of the best on this subject 
which has lately come from the press. It is 
constructed on excellent lines. The table of 
contents is analytical. There is a map, a 
thorough bibliography for each chapter, a 
chronological table and a full index. The 
running narrative is conversational in style 
and the history stands forth, not only clear, 
but very much alive. Footnotes give refer- 
ences for those who wish to pursue any 
topics more thoroughly. In addition to its 
excellencies of plan and manner, the book is 
written in a temper of broad-mindedness 
which gives unpartisan recognition to the 
principles voiced on both sides of recent 
political conflicts touching international 
foreign relations. 


Correr Sun. By Countee Cullen. Pp. 89. 
Harper & Brother, New York, 1927. Price, 
$2.00. 


The work of this negro poet is becoming 
now well known. His poems have appeared 
in Harper’s, The Nation, and other magazines. 
Naturally, too, in “Opportunity,” that par- 
ticularly good paper under negro editorship. 
The poems in this collection are varied in 
form, though there is little unrhymed verse. 
Yet the sense of freedom, even in the sonnets, 
is vivid. Some are very thoughtful, notably 
“Uncle Jim.” “The Litany of the Dark Peo- 
ple” is profound. So, too, is “Love’s Way,” 
beginning— 

Love is not love demanding all, itself 
Withholding aught; Love’s is the nobler way 
Of courtesy, that will not feast, aware 
That the beloved hungers. 

Mr. Cullen is an adept in the art of com- 
pression and of the adequate word. While 
some poems are light and tropical in tone, 
others are bitter and a few quietly philo- 
sophical. The atmosphere of the collection 
as a whole, however, is tragically sad. 
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